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SOUTHERN SHOWER AND SUNSHINE, WITH 600D FARM METHODS ARE BOUND TO BRING RESULTS 


HIS is the family garden on Rabbit hill farm, in Gwinett county, Ga. J. W. Fountain, the man- 
ager, is standing at the plow which was used in the first preparations of the garden. The picture 
shows the result of the use of these large plows, which some writers have condemned as being 
worthless in the south. This garden consists of nearly one-half acre of deep, sandy loam, origi- 
nally poor, but brought ‘up to a high state of fertility. by heavy applications of manure and 
deep plowing. The crops grown are all the vegetables that are usually grown in a garden, but 
the specialties are beans, beets, cabbage, cnions, potatoes and turnips. The picture. shows the 

cabbage growing in six foot rows with a space in the row of six feet on July 4, but they did not reach maturity 
until August 1 to 10. The leaves on the cabbage locked across the rows and space in the rows. They ranged 
in weight from 15 te 23 pounds of solid white heads. Two heads were sent to the fair at St Louis weighing 21 and 
23, making a total of 44 pounds. They were of the Premium Drumhead variety. Several of the spring 
turnips reached a weight of ¢ight pounds. The largest beet weighed 1042 pounds. The potatoes were of ordinary 
size owing to the drouth that preva:led during. the growing season. This garden was not irrigated. Mr Fountain 
says: “Owing to the dry weather that prevailed during the growing period of garden crops, it is probable that 
the success attained might have been greater had irrigation-been used.” 
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LFALFA is now 


attracting much 

attention every- 
Do not forget that 
Alfalfa needs heavy doses of 
Porasu to insure successful 
growth. 

We have a book which 
is full of valuable informa- 
tion to all farmers who are 
experimenting with Alfalfa, 
and will gladly mail it free 
of all cost to any one who 
will be good enough to 


write for it. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York 








FENCE 


That is Horse High, Bull 
Strong, Pig-chicken tight. 


SOLD DIRECT TO YOU 


y Atless than dealers’ price 
and we pay the Freight. 

Our Catalogue tells how 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
galvanized,—why some is 
goodandsome bad. You 
BR should have this informa- 
tion. Write for Catalogue. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Muncie Indiana. 
























With leather - quarter top 
and all up-to-date appoint- 
ments. Guaranteed 2 yrs. 
Sold on 30 30 days free trial. free tial, 
‘This and many 0} and many other bargains 
fully described in our free cata- 
log. Weare bona-fide manufac- 
ee aud sell direct to you at 


S 
CRY ractory prices. Satisfaction guar- 
paren Write for free catalog. 


U.S. BUGGY & CART Co., Sta. 602, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


UBBER-TIRE TOP BUGGY $ hi= 





—us “The Smalley” —— «7 


Cutters ana Blowers 


The “4 Cutter and Blower containin, oa’ feed device, 

a lley and safety balance wi! Light power 
ft Rei elevate i oan any silo. - ly strong 

ands sold on their merit atlow prices. Also iso ensilage car- 

riers, silos, horse powers, thres 

Harder Mfg. Co., Box 13, ‘Cobleskill, N.Y, 


HAY RACKS, $8.50 


* 

HEAVY LAWN SWINGS, $3.25 - $4.25 
Ladders and Step Ladders 8 
cts.ft. Bushel Crates 9 cts. 
Folding Chicken Coops with 

















yard, $1.50. Catalog free. 
THE GABMAN MFG. CO., Bristol, Ind. 


LAWN FENCE 


Haug ¢ designs. Cheap as 

; | , wl Aare 
 DXIXDRX ireland | 0 free. 8 ices to Come- 

wa | ROOK cos Jesand Churches. Address 


WU | | Pivioie:stoieta | Uoco'o'e COILED SPRING FENCHCO. 
Box Winchester, Ind, 











boxes, Bafe, strong. Brvtecets quicker, keeps 
ec each. Scounts on large lets. 


Free book tells all. a them. Wn for it, 
Box 1 








CELERY AND. CABBAGE PLANTS 


For Salo— Leading var varieties, evoaretully packed with 
moss in bask ere. te for prices. 
Cash with order. Plants’ fom about June ae: 
WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Madison Co., N. Y. 











Test—80 YEARS. W: CASH 
OARS kts MORE ees on PAW was 
Stark Nursery, Louisiana, Mo,; Dansville, N. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of : 
ADVERTISERS 


on Editorial Page. 


Marketing the Potato Crop. 


A. A. HOFFMAN, LANCASTER CO, PA. 

[This article won third prize in our 1904 contest 
for Best Essay ou experiences of farmers in mar- 
keting their produce,} 


The question of how to market nine 
acres of potatoes came before us in 
July of last year. We wished to start 
selling as soon as they matured and 
have the entire crop disposed of be- 
fore freezing weather set in. Our 
varieties were early, .midseason and 
late. The nearest local market was 
Lancaster, five miles distant, The 
usual method of disposing of vegeta- 
bles here is to attend, the local retail 
market and to peddle them from house 
to house on the streets. Neither of 
these methods would have sufficed to 
dispose of our crop in the time we 
had fixed to do it. 

On account of our other farm work 
Wwe were unable to spare a mah and 
team oftener than twice a week for 
the delivery and sale of potatoes. We 
therefore made an effort to get a num- 
ber groceries to handle our pota- 
toes for us. We secured the names of 
about 20 grocerymen,in that part of 
the city most accessible from our 
farm. When we had dug a nice lot of 


of 


potatoes we sent each one of them a 
neat typewritten letter telling them 
our purpose to offer them every Tues- 


day and Friday fresh dug potatoes at 
moderate prices. We guaranteed to 
deliver clean, sound, well-graded 


tubers with good measure. 

Upon our first visit we 
prospective customers very 
terested in our new method of selling 
potatoes. We hauled our potatoes in 
folding slatted crates, rectangular in 


found 
much 


our 
in- 


shape and very neat in appearance. 
Into the crates the potatoes were 
picked and sorted from the field. Then 


they were hauled without rehandling 
on a wagon with good springs to the 
front of the stores we were supplying. 
We loaned the crates to our customers 
and they were advised not to empty 
them at once, but to remove the pota- 
toes from the crates only as fast as 
they sold them. By doing this our 
customers always had potatoes free 
from scuffs, cuts and bruises, and were 
enabled to display them nicely from 
our crates. 

In a very short time our list of cus- 
tomers became.as large as we desired 
and they relied upon us to keep them 
supplied at all times with first-class 
sound potatoes which we were alwayse 
careful to do. Our crop of 1800 bush- 
els of potatoes was thus disposed of 
in the time we desired, for cash, and 
at prices that were always close to 
the top and abundantly 1.epa/d us for 
our extra care and trouble. Our eus- 
tomers greatly appreciate our service 
to them and are ready to deal with us 
another season. 


Handling Potatoes for Market. 


AMPTON CO, PA. 





TITUS 0. BACHMAN, NORTH 





I think Carman No 3, State of 
Maine, Peerless, Jr, for late crops, 
and the Early Six Weeks and the Irish 
Cobbler for early, are as good as any 
potatoes I have tried. I plant them 
with a potato planter, in rows. 34 
inches apart and 14 inches in the row. 
I plant the early ones as soon as I 
can in the spring. The late crop, is 
put in the letter part of April. I use 
a high grade potato fertilizer, about 
one-half ton to the acre, putting it in 
with phosphate attachment on potato 
planter. 

I spray for bugs as soon as is neces- 
sary with a six-row -potato sprayer. 
I,have not sprayed for blight yet, but 
intend to do this year. Last year 
the blight killed many of my, vines 
and fhe tubers rotted like everything. 
I dig them with a potato digger with 
Gouble moldboard. I haul them in a 
shed where it is dark to prevent from 
turning green. If I have market or 


so 





sale for them, I self them as fast as 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


I ean dig them. My market is gener- 
ally to South Bethlehem merchants. 

I sometimes sort them with a potato 
sorter and often there is no necessity 


for sorting them. If I store them, I 
leave them in the shed until it gets 
too cold, about November 15. I then 


put them into the cellar, where I keep 
them until I have sale for. them. I 
also store the ones I intend to plant. 
I generally select the best quality nice, 
smooth potatoes. I have a real cooh 
cellar, where I keep the potatoes for 
seed purposes. They do not sprout 
until late in the spring. 
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Ben Davis for Export—A Canadian 
apple exporter, George Fox of Onta- 
rio, who also handles United States 
apples for foreign markets through 
the port of Boston, takes exception to 
statements that Ben Davis not a 
profitable export variety. Writing this 
journal he says the Ben Davis seems 
to be in good demand abroad just so 
long as it is of clear and good color. 
During the past season he had consid- 
erable difficulty in getting enough 
strictly choice Ben Davis to supply his 
European trade. 





is 





Honest Packing Pays—The straight 


packing of apples has become with 
some of us quite a hobby and in no 
other way can we build up a better 


demand for Peninsula apples than by 
strict adherence to this one particular. 
Seeing some nice looking Nero apples 
on an Italian’s stand one day, I stopped 
and asked the man questions. 
He told me he preferred the Delaware 
apples to others because they were the 
same all through the barrel. Though 
he had to pay a higher price for them 
yet he could make more money. Be- 
fore I had gone across the market I 
saw apples shipped from my own 
neighborhood, poorly graded, poorly 
packed and selling at 90 cents a bar- 
rel. The Italian had paid’ $4 a barrel 
for his.—[F. C: Bancroft, Kent County, 
Del. 


some 
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Our Legal Adviser. 


Questions for our legal adviser are answered in 
turn, but it is not possible to always print replies 
immediately. In case an auswer is wanted at once 
by mail, $1 should be inclosed, in sending your 
inquiry to the Editor at this office. Timothy F. 
Mullen, 811 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill, has charge 
of our local inquiries. . 








Damage from Hens—W. L. S., Penn- 
sylvania: If your ntighbor’s hens come 
upon your land and do any damage 
you can sue the owner for the damage 
you sustain. 

Note Collectible—E. I. A., Pennsyl- 
vania: If a note is made on a week 
day, though dated Sunday, it can be 
coNected. A married woman who 
signs a note “Mrs H.” makes herself 
liable on the note, and her real estate 
is liable for the amount of the note, 
even though the real estate was deed- 
ed to her under her maiden name be- 
fore she was married. 





Damages for Misrepresentation—W. 
R. New York: If A buys a cow from 
B, relying upon representations made 
by B, as to matters of fact concerning 
the,cow, which representations are not 
true, A has a right of action against 
B for whatever damage he has suf- 
fered by reason of his reliance upon 
such representations. 





Fishing in Closed Season—J. E., 
New Jersey: It would not be safe for 
one to fish in closed season in a pond, 
which on private ground, ha@# connec- 
so that fish can come 


tion with a river 
such river. 


in by 









































The tough weed and the soft soil. 









Onions Doing Fairly Well. 





The new onion crop in the commer- 
cial growfng districts of the United 
States, for the most part, is progress-. 
ing satisfactorily. It is evident that 
conditions eastward, including New 
York and New England, are averaging 


relatively better than in the central 
western states of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana and Illinois. In the latter 


sections rainfall has proved too abun- 
dant this season and many correspon- 


dents of American Agriculturist say 
that serious damage has been occa- 


sioned on account of a portion of the 
crop being washed out. This has neces- 
sitated considerable reseeding in some 
sections and, therefore, plants here 
and there appear small. This is noted 
particularly in onion growing districts 
of Indiana. 

While giving full weight 
sustained through excessive 


to damage 
moisture, 


allowance should be made for the sub- 
stantial increase in ‘reage in many 
— of the west, as compared with 

st year’s plantings On May 15 this 
journal informed its readers of some 
expansion in the onion acreage. 
Whether the injury by wet weather 
will tend ® offset the enlargement is 
a matter that cannot be determined 
until harvest. In parts of Michigan 
the season has proved so wet that a 
full acreage could not be put out and 


in those sections we find an exception 
to the general expansion. 

The Ohio onion fieids ha 
fered somewhat from the 


ve also suf- 


wet season, 


yet Hardin county growers say with 
good weather from now on the outlook 
is fairly good. Reports from other 
parts of the Buckeye state are some- 
what irregular, yet many claim 
the crop, as a whole, is promising. 
In Wayne county low tracts are said 
to be in worse shape than a year ago, 
but our correspondents say better 


weather from now might change 
the situation entirely. In Clark coun- 
ty the plants are healthy and very 
promising. Weeds abundant in Erie 
and Trumbull counties, but recently 
the crop has done well. 

The outlook in New York 
than last year. This feature pro- 
nounced in the famous Orange county, 
whereya decided increase in the acre- 
age is the rule. The Canastota, fields 
of Madison county are somewhat 


on 


is better 


is 


weedy, but, nevertheless, show up bet- 
ter than this time last year. It is 
significant that our New York corre- 
spondents complain less of maggots 


this season than they 
must be borne in mind, 
the crop is yet in the early stages of 
cevelopment. Many reports tell of 
the presence of both maggots and 
smut and complain of weeds to some 
extent, but in spite of this, the out- 
look in the state gives more promise 
than,it did this time last summer. 

The plant has secured a good start 
in the commercial onion raising states 
of New England, where the crop is 
largely grown. The acreage there is 
perceptibly larger than last year, and 
conditions are ahead of 1904. An edi- 
torial representative of American 
Agriculturist has just completed a tour 
of the onion fields of western Massa- 
chusetts and southern Connecticut and 
found conditions corroborate corre- 
spondents reports. 


did last July. It 
however, that 


- 





I have taken the “old. reliable’ 
American Agriculturist for many years 
and consider tt one of the best papers 
that I have ever taken. I. would not 
know how to get along without it.— 
{J. L. Hagar, Master Pomona Grange, 
Tioga County, Pa. — 
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FARM 
MARKETS 


l volume 76 


NE of the oldest and most 
O experienced stockmen in 
southwestern Virginia says 

he believes ten sheep are sold now 
to one 20 years ago. The business 
has grown so rapidly and in such 
time that no reliable statis- 
are at hand. In the grazing 
sections of the state almost every 
farmer keeps a flock of ewes and 
the profit from his early 
lambs as clear gain. Twenty years 
ago these grass lands were almost wholly given 
to cattle. Habit, experience and prejudice were 
against sheep. The pioneers in early lamb pro- 
duction were handicapped, because markets 
were uncertain, buyers had to be hunted up, a 
carload could not be got ready without difficulty, 
public sentiment had not been aroused against 
dogs, and shipping facilities and all other draw- 
incident to a new business were very 


short 


tics 


counts 


backs 
crude. 

Over against these stood profit; and however 
conservative a farmer may be, that will finally 
win. It is a remarkable record that, with all 
the fluctuations in the beef, pork and mutton 
markets of the past 20 years, the profits in pro- 
ducing spring lamb in Virginia have varied less 
than half a cent. The prices now and those 
offered for next year are better than heretofore 
and the development has brought other advan- 
tages; neighbor is protection to neighbor, the 
railroads supply the shipping facilities, the buy- 
er no longer has to be looked for, but is ready 
ahead of the lamb. Everything indicates that 
the demand will be still more urgent. 

The business would not have grown to such 
magnitude in so-short a time but for the ad- 
vantages of the country. The highlands of the 
Appalachian region, varying from 1500 to 2300 
feet in altitude, with wide grassy valleys and 
streams of pure water, furnish an ideal sheep 
walk. All the native and cultivated grasses 
are available. The winter cereals sown in the 
early fall furnish abundant and nutritious win- 


ter pasture. Rarely is any shelter needed, and 





“Agriculture is the most healthful, most useful, and most noble 


employment of man.”— Washington 


For Week Ending July 15, 1905 


Sheep Husbandry in Virginia 





materials for the simple ones in use are present 
on nearly all the farms. 

In normal seasons Virginia lambs can be 
made marketable almost before the crop of the 
north is lambed. The young mutton reaches 
the market when feed lots are empty and before 
the arrival of northern native and northwestern 
range lambs. How important an advantage this 
is may be seen from the fact that, as a rule, 
the price goes down about one-half cent a pound 
for each ten days from May 20, when the ear- 
éliest are sent in, to about July 1. The only 
competitor in the market is the producer of 
hothouse lambs, and he must get out of the 
way before this time to save himself. His 
product requires great skill, care, expense and 
no small risk. 

Ewes are proljuced by owners of thin, rough 
land in the ridges and on the sides of the 
mountains, where pasturage is very cheap and 
the range wide. These are purchased by the 
valley farmers about August, not under two 
years of age and not over four usually. For 
each 35 or 40 of these he secures a pure-bred 
ram of the best mutton breed, the Downs pre- 
ferred, for $10 or $15. Mating is planned for the 
first half of August, so that the lambs may be 
expected about February 1, and these should 
be ready for the early June market, and 
weigh 80 to 90 pounds. 

Very little grain is fed, in many cases none. 
The sheep have the run of the fields in the 
fall; but for winter pasturage it is very impor- 
tant that some cereal shall be grown. Upon 


HOME 


GARDEN 











Number 3 


this the ewe and lamb are turned 
as soon as the latter is able to fo!- 
low its mother. In case of snow, 
of course, other forage is supplied. 
Most farmers consider the grain 
crop scarcely injured by grazing, 
provided the sheep are kept off dur- 
ing wet weather and late in the 
spring. A light grain ration, pref- 
erably of oats and bran, is desirable 
and pays. The best shelter is sim- 
ply an open shed. Mutton sheep 
must not be crowded and it is best not to keep 
the same flock for more than two years on the 
same land. The ewes are sold to another breed- 
er or fattened for market and a new set pur- 
chased. 

Lambs are commonly bargained for several 
months or a year ahead at a specified minimum 
weight and for a certain date or later. The 
price of wool has varied more than that of the 
lambs. It has run between 17 and 25 cents. The 
total returns per ewe may be safely and 
conservatively estimated at $6. In confirmation 
of this the report of a leading sheep raiser 
shows that his flock of 100 
produced 225 lambs which sold for $1123.17 and 
980 pounds wool for $196, or a total of $1319.17, 
and an average of $6.94 per head of the original 
flock. 


THE BONDED COTTON WAREHOUSES 


J. C. 


ewes and bucks 





M’AULIFFE, COLUMBIA COUNTY, GA. 

Wall street has tabooed the plan of estab- 
lishing bonded cotton warehouses in the south, 
but the work goes right on. The contract has 
been given for the erection of one in Augusta, 
Ga, to have a storage capacity of 50,000 bales, 
and a paid up capital of $100,000 has already 
been subscribed, with a charter, 
to increase to $300,000. A similar eoncern is 
being put up ir Ga, with a storage 
capacity of 20,000 The chain extends 
over the whole cotton belt. 

The present stupenduous project is one of the 
{To Page 52.] 


privilege, by 


Macon, 


bales. 





Young California Orchard 
Under Clean Cultural 


Methods 
# 
This illustration shows 
the common method of 


cultivation given most of 
the California fruit or- 
chards during the growing 
season. The land is thor- 
oughly worked with cul- 
tivator, disk, or any deep 
spading implement. Irri- 
gation furrows are then 
run within a few feet of 
the rows of trees. The 
ground is’ thoroughly 
watered and when the 
surface is dry enough to 
permit it, the surface is 
again stirred. Irrigation 
is repeated about once a 
month or oftener if it is 
considered necessary. The 
details of irrigation vary 
in different parts of the 
Pacific coast. In some 
places irrigation furrows 
are run every 3 or 4 feet 
and the water may be 
turned in every two weeks 
or possibly every six 
weeks. The frequency of 
irrigation depends upon 
crop requirements. 
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IMPROVED JUDGING METHODS AT FAIRS 


G. M. TWITCHELL, MAINE. 

The purpose of our fairs is to encourage com- 
petition as a means of helping the breeding and 
growing of better stock and products. We must 
accomplish this end or our fairs fail, and the 
rock on which we shall split is that of awards. 
Put into the hands of every exhibitor the rea- 
sons in detail for the judgment of the expert 
and you remove the charge of favoritism, you 
establish ideals of perfection, you encourage the 
beginner, and you surely correct tendencies by 
which fixed characteristics are so often lost, 
the chief being that of magnifying the strong 
points and minimizing the weak. All excellence 
is comparative; perfection has not been reached, 
and for improvement to be possible a right 
value must be placed on the animal by parts. 
Here is where the excellence of the score card 
may be urged, for it alone can return to the 
individual owner the critical work of the ex- 
pert on his individual animal. 

IDEALS FOR DRAFT AND DRIVING THIORSES. 

The type of the driving horse is so essen- 
tintly different from the draft that two clear, 
distinct pictures, are necessary, else, following 
the work of the judge, the breeder will lose 
in the future development of his family. Judg- 
ing by the score card is critical work, but it fails 
unless the individual scores of the individual 
animals are signed by the judge, examined by 
the proper officers for verification of footings, 
and a copy sent to each individual exhibitor. 

When the time comes that our fairs are con- 
ducted in the interest of exhibitors, the score 
card system of placing awards and the use of 
individual scores will become the rule with the 
society, and above all else this will stimulate 
breeding and insure improvement. 

Herewith I present a card devised and used 
in my work for the past 14 years, to be, per- 
haps, modified to-day, in the matter of color, 
but giving a basis for judging which enables 
the judge to make his cuts with sole reference 
to the one spot indicated. 


SCORE CARD FOR JUDGING HORSEs., 


Perfee- Judg- 
Sreveturs«aL Ports tien ment 
Eyes. Prominent, clear, intelligentand expressive 4 
Head. Wide between the eyes, ears set well apart, 
of fair size and indicating energy, clean-cut jowl, 
delicate nostrils, well rounded lower jaw and 
fine, firm lips.. 
Neck. Symmetrical in length and proportions, 
graceful and clean cut at throttle................. 5 
Shoulders. Fiat and oblique for drivers, well 
rounded and straight for draft, strong at base and 





WIGHT UIUC BE WEUOED oc. cc cece cccecsecosiesecccsce 3 
Chest. Deep, full and prominent, good width. .... 3 
Forearm. Well formed, strong and muscular..... 3 


Barrel. For drivers, deep and well rounded, with 
long, springy ribs; round, with short ribs, for 
draft. Deep through the loins. Back, short and 


EE ce hikcivn ey Hy cc et ered cvivcberccensceecescessses 3 
Coupling. Smooth, strong and extending well for- 
ward over the point of the hips................... 5 
Quarters. Symmetrical, not too sloping, well 
rounded and museular................ Minaseecs “O 
Tail. Long, full, bone straight, well set anid fine 
RS eer oree eeer errr rr eer 2 


S:ifles and Gaskins. Muscular with good length 
bone between joints, for drivers, and short for 
SN 5s eh 60 ki 46 ON bIe sas DeWEONCORAde+ cnnsldededeouese 4 

Hock. Sound, strong, without too great an angle, 
free from meatiness............ 

Knees. Neither sprung nor calf kneed, broad, 


EEE era 6 
Canons. Flat, broad, smooth, fine in quality yet 
with abundant substance. .............ccccccseces 3 


Pasterns. Muscular, good length, sound, and for 
drivers at an angle of 45 degrees, for draft, 


Se SIE oo 66 vceatecncns4ccnnssdeneee ke ie 
Feet. Medium hight, round, free from contracted 

heels, of good material, with full elastic frog.... 8 
Color. Solid bay or seal brown, the stencard...... 4 
Size. Fifteen-two to 16 hands and well propor- 

tioned, the ideal standard ..............cccccecess 6 
Cent. Giowey, BS GUA GROLE. 00.00. cccccccccccess 2 
PRONG G, osc cece cece csese c60e cece sccccsce cece coccee 4 
PPTAMROETY occ ccccceccccecccccc ccc ccccccccccccccccces 4 
Action. Easy, elastic, pure, straight and even.... 6 
Style. Position of horse while standin, and car- 





Fing~e While im MOU. ccccccecccccccccsesceses cece 4 


le GF BO ian. 0.0sérdiscsvcccnpiear-csse 


It must be remembered that a good head 
never insured a good foot; that a well-shaped 
neck and shoulders may be attached to a poor 
body or hindquarters; that a long, slim barrel 
or long, sloping quarter, while desired in the 
race horse, detracts from the beauty and sym- 





FIELD AND BARN 


the drait animal. Harmony of structure, with 
special reference to the purpose for which the 
animal is intended, is necessary, and must be 
made clear in judging and emphasized in all 
platform work. 

The highest standard of the most critical 
market must control in placing all awards, and 
by no other method can the lesson be brought 
home to the owner and breeder with such force 
as by the critical scoring of each animal, part 
by part, the reasons for all cuts for defects to 
be written in against that section, and become 
property of the exhibitor. This may not insure 
any more honest work, but it puts on record 
all the evidence upon which the decision is 
based, and this gives a degree of publicity not 
possible by any other system. 





CLOVER FOR HAY AND SEED 


L. W. OVIATT, MICHIGAN, 

I was much impressed one winter while trav- 
eling with a professor from Michigan agricul- 
tural college in the farmers’ institute work. In 
his talks to farmers on the subject of legumes 
he would set before the audience a long row 
of vials containing the seeds of the different 
legumes that could be grown with greater or 
less success in Michigan. He would take up 
one after another of these vials and describe 
the plant, its habits, its value as a feed, what 
kind of land it was best adapted to, where 
the seed could be obtained and what it ought 
to cost, etc. The audience would always be- 
come very much interested, and you would 
see the notebooks out and people eagerly jot- 
ting down for future use these facts, But after 
getting the audience enthused, he would almost 
invariably take up a little vial! away down at 
the extreme end of the line and say: “But, 
gentlemen, here is a vial of the seed of the 
common red June clover. It stands head and 
shoulders above every other leguminous crop.” 
This would fall on his audience like a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky, and what did it say 
to me? Simply this: All I have told you is 
true and very nice to know, but when you get 
down to business, ‘clover, the common red 
clover, is the thing to tie to.” And I have tied 
to it and with splendid success. If you feel 
you cannot afford to buy seed, raise it. I have 
raised all my seed for years, and thousands of 
dollars worth to sell 

RICH LAND NEEDED, 

To grow clover seed successfully, the land 
should be reasonably fertile and well drained. 
Clover will not do well on wet, soggy soil. The 
fact that the land is high does not prove that 
it requires no draining. By constant cropping 
and plowing the humus is so worked out of the 
land that it becomes soggy and packs down. 
It then needs draining worse than lower land, 
which is full of humus and naturally more 
porous. 

WORK THE .SEEDBED THOROUGHLY. 

The land should have been thoroughly worked 
and tilled the season’ before, for the young 
clover plant cannot co its best when compelled 
to battle against June grass and weeds. I seed 
liberally, from six to eight quarts to the acre, 
very early in spring, usually on winter wheat 
of rye. Or, if as was the case this spring, the 
heavily drifted snows lay late and then went off 
with heavy rains, leaving the land packed down 
so that the seed had no chance to get into the 
soil, I went into my shop and made a tool much 
like an old-fashioned corn marker. It was 


‘simply a round stick about 5 inches through, 


with thills running out one way and handles 
the other. Into the stick I set a row of narrow 
teeth about % ineh wide the same distance apart 
as the hoes in my wheat drill. This tool loosens 


metry of the driver and the lifting power of 





the ground, cultivates the wheat and leaves th- 
land in fine condition to receive the clover seed. 
PASTURING YOUNG CLOVER HARMFUL. 

Next, do not pasture the young clover in the 
fall. It, of course, is young and tender, and 
stock like it. The temptation to turn onto it 
is too great for many people to withstand. But 
I find where the nurse crop has been heavy 
the young clover needs all the growth it has 
for its own protection during the first winter. 
Of course, one gets a given amount of feed, but 
| believe he loses several times as much in the 
succeeding crops. If left to fall down, it covers 
the land and is a great benefit to it, as well 
as to the clover itself. Anything that covers 
and shades the land is a benefit toit. Mulching 
land always benefits it. If treated thus the 
clover will start rank and quickly in spring, 
and be ready for cutting early. This point 1 
consider one of the greatest in clover seed 
growing. I remember one year I had my hay- 
ing all done and tools put away betore many 
of my neighbors commenced haying at all. Of 
course, I have to be governed by the weather 
conditions, but my date to commence haying 
here in Bay county is June 20. The weather 
has been so cold and wet this year the cutting 
could not be done as early as usual. I aim to 
cut clover when just in full bloom. I believe 
there is more value in the entire plant at that 
time than ever after, for if properly cured stock 
will consume all the coarse stems with relish, 
while if left a little later until the stalks begin 
to turn woody fiber, they become practically 
valueless for food. When I cut early, before the 
hotter, drier weather has too far advanced, and 
while the young plant is exerting itself to the 
utmost in development, it will scarcely stop 
growing at all. It will be seen peeping up 
through the cut hay unless this is speedily re- 
moved. I learned this by cutting clover to feed 
stock in the barn before the regular haying 
began, and invariably those places would throw 
up a rank growth and develop large black heads 
as full of seed as they could possibly be. 

HARVESTING SEED CLOVER OR SECOND CROP, 

As to the harvesting, I used to go to a great 
amount of trouble and use much time. This 
may pay, but I now simply mow it with a ma- 
chine, fixing the dividing boards so neither team 
nor machine shal} grind it down. I always try 
to handle while a trifle damp, either early in 
morning or late in the evening. In this way 
I have sometimes grown seed that would sell 
for nearly or quite ail the land was worth per 
acre after having already taken off a large crop 
of hay. This was done with very little injury 
to the lands. The upper layers were full of 
clover roots and the accompanying nitrogen 
nodules. 





Cost of Dipping Hogs—®eplying to the ques- 
tion asked by a subscriber, will say that I use 
a commercial dip manufactured in Kansas City. 
I mix one gallon of the preparation with 5) 
gallons of water. Two gallons of the dip and 
100 gallons of the water will dip 500 hogs several 
times. The preparation cost $2 per gillon. I 
dip my hogs once a month. They soon dry off 
and will not take cold during a sunshiny day. 
They can be dipped at any age without injury.— 
[E. E. Axline, Missouri. 





Bisulphide of Carbon for Ants—Where ants 
infest lawns, punch holes about a _ foot 
deep with a stick at three or four points 
near the center of the nest; pour into each 
about an ounce of the bisulphide of carbon and 
close the openings with the foot. iThe vapor 
will get into and follow the galleries and kill 
the ants. A second treatment will.rarely be 
necessary. 


- 











| CLOVER AND COW HORN TURNIPS 
A highly productive farm is that of R. S. 


Seeds of Huntingdon county, Pa. He has im- 
his place with vegetable matter, sup- 
plied largely by common clover and cow horn 
turnips. From a poor, unproductive farm, it 
has been made very fertile and profitable. In 
a recent interview, Mr Seeds said: For vege- 
table matter and humus I used to sow one peck 
crimson clover and 1% pounds cow horn turnip 
seed mixed to acre in front of cultivator last 
time working the corn. I plowed this down next 
May or June, before the vitality left the stalk 
to mature the seed in the head, and put to 
wheat that fall. Since wanting cornstalks for 
oats, 1 have been using two pounds Dwarf Essex 
rape and 1% pounds cow horn turnip seed mixed 
to acre, and plow down in fall or spring for 
oats. Some other plants may be better than 
the ones I am using. In regard to other plants 
I have not been a howling success raising cow- 
beans and vetches. I believe [° did not 
have the proper bacteria. I am going to try 
and find out if that was the trouble. 

The selection of land is the same as for any 
The better the land the larger and 
he seed can be 


proved 


peas, 


other crop. 
better the cow horn turnips. 


HANDLING FARM CROPS 


years ago would not produce the seed. It is 
the best wheat I have seen in all my travels 
this season. All there is back of it, is decayed 
vegetable matter. 





CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF STONE SILO 


JOUN W. JONES, CORTLAND COUNTY, 

I first began the use of a silo with the build- 
ing of my present one in 1900. It has proven 
entirely satisfactory from the first. At the time 
I built my silo, I received no encouragement 
from anyone who had had any practical expe- 
rience with a stone silo. All claimed that stone 
was inferior to wood, and the majority that 
silage would all rot whenever stone was used, 
unless lined with wood. These men all admit 
to-day that it was faulty construction and not 
the stone that spoiled their silage. While dig- 
ging for an addition to my barn in which I 
intended to build a silo, I struck upon a bed of 
rock which it was necessary to remove. This 
furnished more stone than was needed to build 
the foundation of my barn. It was at that time 
that I determined to build a stone silo. My silo 
is 30 feet deep. The first 18 feet are stone, 
while the other 12 are of staves, lathed and 


N Y¥. 






45 


oughly cemented in this way, it was again 
washed thoroughly with a clear portland cement 
mixed to about the consistency of cream. This 
was put on with a brush, very much the same 
way as one would use whitewash. It took two 
masons five days to lay an 18-foot wall and 
finish it inside and out. The total cost, includ- 
ing the digging, the foundation and my labor 
did not exceed $65. This estimate includes all 
material and labor. It also includes the board 
of the men, estimated at 50 cents per day each. 


[5] 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO CONSIDER, 

There are but two doors in the first 18 feet. 
These are 24%x3% feet inside measurements. 
They are beveled to 2 feet, 2 inches by 3 feet, 
2 inches outside measurement? They are hinged 
and swing into the silo. The door frames are 
made of 2-inch hemlock and are 4 inches smaller 
each way outside than inside. This allows the 
beveled door to fit on the frame tightly and 
when the silo is filled they are firmly in place. 
We have had no difficulty with these doors. My 
silo is located in one corner of a barn which is 
covered with sheet steel. I think it pays to 
have the silo under cover and conveniently 
arranged, so that the feed can be gotten out in 
all kinds of weather 
without going outside. 








Cow Horn Turnips as a Soiling Crop 


Marvelous results have’ been .accomplished by Robert S. Seeds of Huntingdon county, Pa, on his farm with 


cow horn turnips. 
spring as a soiling crop. 
realize what 
time when the crop was being plowed down. 


diameter. 
little over 3 feet long. 


sown broadcast on good seedbed at the rate of 
two pounds per acre and covered with 
brush or You and many other people 
I am a vegetable matter crank, in fact, I 
am “Cowhorn Bob.” My experience 
with cow horn turnips, Dwarf Essex rape, crim- 
son clover, etc, has been for decayed vegetable 
matter water holding power, me- 
chanical condition ane general improvement of 
am getting to be a bigger crank 
day, when the When I 
can hold the moisture in warm weather, with 
humus in the soil, then the moisture and heat 
disintegrate the and begin to unlock the 
plant food that is locked up in it and make 
it available for plants. 

When moisture is held in the soil in warm 
weather, then the little earth or fishing worms, 
the farmer's best friend, come up to the surface 
and help make the soil more fertile by opening 
it up. All nature is on the farmer’s side when 
he works along nature’s way of improving the 

When i harvested the field of wheat on 
farm, recently, it told the story. It was 
without any commercial fertilizer or 
barnyard manure. It was on land that a few 


about 
weeds. 
know 
known as 


and humus, 


the soil. I 


every I see results. 


soil 


soil. 
my 
sown 





They are usually put in at the last working of the corn 
When one looks at the amount of vegetable matter shown in the picture above, he can 
a store of fertile material there is on the surface and in the ground. picture 
The character of the growth is well shown at the left of the picture. 
The immense roots of the cow horn turnips were from 12 to 16 inches long and from 2 to 6 or more inches in 
Compare the one held by Mr Seeds with the yard stick in his hand. 
Some of the other specimens are even longer. 


and plowed 


This 


plastered on the inside with portland cement. 
The lower or stone portion is 11 feet, while the 
upper part is 12 feet 8 inches in diameter. It 
holds about 60 tons of silage. 

My method of construction is as follows: The 
silo wall is 2 feet thick at the bottom and 18 
inches at the top. It is plumb on the inside. 
The walls were built as we would put up any 
plain, frost-proof cellar. None of the 
reach entirely through the wall, except the caps 
over the doors. Clean, sharp sand and cements 
were used in making the mortar. It was mixed 
in the following proportions: Eight 
sand, one bushel Jamesville cement and one- 
tenth bushel portland cement. If the sand is 
very coarse and clean, nine bushels of Jamesville 
cement should be used. It was mixed thorough- 
ly before wetting and used immediately. The 
mortar should not lay around any length of 
time after it is wet, as it will set and is difficult 
to handle, besides breaking up and making poor 
mortar. 

For facing up the inside of the wall, the 
cement was made of one bushel portland 
cement, one bushel Jamesville cement and eight 
bushels sand. After the interior wall was thor- 


stones 


bushels 


down 


The root and top together are a 
For further details see article on this page. 


In building a stone silo 
it is important to dig 
deep enough to insure a 
foundation before 

wall. My 
foundation is 5 feet be- 
low the basement of the 
barn. Borrow a %-inch 
iron rod, 10 to 15 feet 
long, trom a blacksmith. 
Have him sharpen one 
end and drive it well 
down where you want 
the center of the silo. 
Plumb and stay-lath this 
so the mason can tie one 
end of his chalk line 
around the rod, carrying 
it to the walls as a guide 
with two knots tied In 
the chalk line, one indi- 
cating the inside and the 
other the outside of the 
wall. In this way the 
inside wall can be kept 
plumb. Bore a hole the 
same size of the iron 
rod through a %-inch 
block. Saw this in two and bolt it on either 
side of the rod so as to hold it in place. It can 
be slipped up the rod holding the chalk line in 
place as the wall goes up. In this way, there 
is no danger of the line slipping on the rod. 
Anyone contemplating building a 
should use the iron rod so as to keep the inte- 
rior walls Not man in 100 will 
be able to lay a round silo wall and keep it 


good 
starting the 





the following 


was taken at a 


stone silo 


plumb. one 


plumb without a guide of this sort. 


METHODS OF GROWING SILAGE CORN. 

I have always filled my silo with corn, put- 
ting it in the begin to glaze. If 
frost threatens, sometimes I fill the silo a little 
earlier, rather than take any chances of hav- 
ing my corn frosted. I use an ordinary 13-inch 
crooked knife cutter, such as is “und in any 
market. I cut the corn in 2-inch lengths. I 
use a one-horse tread for power and while the 
man who pulls the corn from the wagon changes 
horses, I go into the silo and level off the load 
just cut, tramping it down thoroughly. I pitch 
out the center, so that the sides are a little 
higher. By walking around the silo, I firm this 
in good shape. I have never had any trouble 


when ears 

























































































THE PAPEG 
PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Gutter 


will prepare you a better silage and fill your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

lt is the most convenient and the easiest to 
operate. It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papec Machine Co.,Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 
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Well Drilling 


ih MACHINERY 


xt» Built in All Sizes 
4ea for Drilling for 
























'i Water, Oil, Gas 
or Minerals. 
Send for Catalog No. 40 
NATIONAL DRILL & MFG. CO. 
New York Chicago nage Tenn. 
Portland, Ore. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Get free 
cata- 
ire, fog EMPIRE ENGINES 
line of $to 25 H. P., mounted or stationary 
Supls Sweep Powers, for 2 to 8 horses; 


Tread Pow ers, 1 to 4 horses, level 
or even tread; 5 sizes, Separa- 

T tors, Feed Cutters, Feed 
Mills, Hand ard Power 
Corn Shellers, Saws, Plows, 
5 Steel and Plank Rollers, 

“THE MYSSINGER MFG, CO., Tatamy, Pa, 








IF YOU WANT A MACHINE FOR 


Well DRILLING OR 


PROSPECTING 


with either Rope or Pipe Tools, write to us de- 
scribing your work, stating depth of wells and 
8ize of Bits or Drills you want. Our machines are 
the latest and most durable, and the greatest 
Money earners ever made! Results guaranteed, 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


IDER MAKING 


Can be made profitable if the 
right kind of machinery is used. 
WE MAKE THE RIGHT KIND. 
Send for catalogue. 


Boomer & Boscuert Press Co., 
116 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


aw Mills 


f From 4h.p. size to largest made. Favor- 
ites in every pee district, because high- 
est grade. Edgers, Trimmers, Planers, Wood 
Saws, Shingleand Lath Mulls, ete. Catalog free. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
605 Engineering Bldg., New York. 

















WE'LL PAY THE FREICHT | 
and send 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tire . 
With Rubber Tires, $15.00, I mfg. pon: a % ayy ~ 
tread. Top Buggies, $23.75; Harness, $3.60. Write for 
catalog. Learn how to buy direct. Repair Wheels §3.50, 
Wagon Umbrella¥REE, N BOOK, Cincinnati, 0 


No More Blind Horses 31:7. 5prcite Onthatnts. 


sore eyes, BARRY CO., lowa City, lowa, have sure cure. 


RORROWED BOOKS 


Like borrowed tools, are always a source of 
annoyance and to both borrower and lender. 
They're sometimes the cause of a break in 
friendship. Rezlly there ’s no need of borrow- 
ing books in these “days when you can buy them 
so cheaply. We publish standard books with 
large clear type in good bindings. We’ ll send 
you a complete catalog of technical rural books, 
that help you to make more from your farm, 
besides the best of standard ficticn, history, 
travel, poetry, etc. Just write a postal. 


ORANGE JUDD COM ie ngduly 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ii 
Springfield, Mass. 











ELECTRIC 
Metal Wheels 


will give you a new wagon and a 
lifetime’s service out of your old 
j running gears. They are the 
modern great service wheel. 
Meade to fit any wago! adapted 
to every duty. Straight or stag 
gered oval steel spokes, broad 

= tired, any height desired. You 
will be rae with repairs and save money, fields 
and labor of horseand man. Write at once for our 
catalogue. It’s free for the asking. 


SLaerae WHEEL CO., 
Quince, tlinois. 


















80 common nearly every- 
body knows it when he sees it. i. Lamen ess,and 
@ bony enlargement just above the hoof, or 
higher and on the uppe r pastern bone, some- 
times extending n early around the part,some- 
times in front only, or upon one or both sides, 
Oases like the latter are called Sidebone. 

No matter how old_ the case, how big the 
lump, how lame the horse, or what other 
treatment has failed, use 

Flem ing’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 

Use 1t under our guarantee—money refund- 
ed if it fails to make the horse £0, sound, 
Often takes off the bunch, but we can’t prom. 


ise that, One to three 45-minute Bec 


tions required dnd anyone can use it. Get all 
the particulars before ordering—write for 
Free Horse Look that tells you what to use 
for every kind of blemish that horses have. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Til. 

















The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has 40 inch feed hole. Adapted to bank barn 
work. Stands up to its work—no digging holes 
for wheels. Self-feed Attachment increases 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increase draft. Send for catalogue. 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 


$100 REWARD 


for any case of colic, curb, 
splints, contracted or knotted 
cords, recent shoe boils, splints 
or callous that cannot be per- 
manently and positively cured, 
if directions are followed, by 


TUTTLE’S 
ELIXIR. 


It relieves and cures Spavins, Ring Bone. Cockle Joints, 
Scratches, Crease Heel, Founder, Sore Backs and 
Shoulders, Bruises, Wire Cuts, Collarand Saddie Calis 
Pe ja, Distemper, Chafed Places, etc. Used and 
endorsed by Adams Express Co., Chicago Fire Department 
and others. Tuttle’s American Worm ‘Powders never fail. 
Tuttle's Family Elixir stops the pains and aches of mankind 
Instantly. Our 100-page book, ‘Veterinary Experience” free. 


Tuttle’s Elixir Co., 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 


Beware of all other Elixirs. Tuttle’s ts the only genuine 
Avoid all blisters; they are only temporary relief. 


ABENAQUE 


GASOLENE ENGINES 


PORTABLE and STATIONARY 
































rm 
HAY PRESSES, a 
ENSILAGE o 
CUTTERS AND = 
BLOWERS, 
THRESHERS, = 
GRINDERS. ~ 





ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS 
Catalogue C. WESTMINSTER STA., VT. 


W F L DRILLING 








Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 


Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic «ap 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


LIVE STOCK 





fee OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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INTERESTS 


after each load is cut. As a rule, I 
fill my silo about September 15. I gen- 
erally begin feeding the last of October 
or the first of November and feed as 
long as the silage lasts. This depends 








somewhat on the other feeds I have 
available and the number of cattle 
being carried through the winter 

As a good, all-round silage corn, I 
have found Pride of the North very 
desirable. I plant it on sod ground 
which has been well manured the 
previous winter. This ground is 


plowed, dragged, harrowed and gotten 
into most perfect condition before the 
seed is put in. I use no commercial 


fertilizers. I have always planted 
with a grain drill, using about 11 


acre. It is put in 
but I am of the 


seed per 
inches apart, 


quarts 
rows 27 


opinion that this is a little too close 
for best results. I shall plant with 
rows still further apart this spring. 


I cultivate as soon as the corn is up 
and the rows can be readily distin- 
guished. I usually go row 
2 inches deep with a cultivator. 


about 2 
In about a week, it is cultivated 


once in a 


a sec- 


end time. This is followed by two 
other cultivations not quite so~deep. 
The last time I go through I use a 
horse hoe, throwing some of the loose 
dirt toward the corn, but not up 
against it. Immediately after using 
the horse hoe, I sow round or flat 
turnip seed or Mammoth clover seed 
broadcast on the corn and rarely ever 


fail in getting a good crop. 


Securing the Ideal Market Hog. 


MIAMI COUNTY, 0O. 





DR F. B. M’NEAL, 





In our hog breeding 30 years ago, 
when lard was almost the only ma- 
chinery lubricant, and was so largely 
used in pastry cooking, and in light- 
ing, and when it sold for three or four 
times the market price for hogs, then 
the improved hog needed all the fat he 
could carry. Now the less percentage 
of fat to lean meat, the more de«sira- 
ble is his carcass. The mating 2f de- 
sirable animals of fixed type to give 
uniformity and prepotency to offspring, 
crossing and recrossing to get rid of 
undesirable characteristics, and contin- 
uing this process indefinitely to pre- 
vent reversion to original types, re- 
quires the closest observation, patient 
toil and the most profound thought of 
the deepest thinkers of to-day. 

The rapid strides in perfecting new 
breeds of hogs and the formation of 
associations have been phenom- 
The en- 


enal during the last 25 years. 


ergy and the enthusiasm which have 
characterized the efforts of the cham- 
pions of each have awakened a new 


and deeper interest in the minds of the 
general stock-raising public, which has 
resulted in a beiter animal, produced at 
a less cost than was thought possible 
30 years ago. The great corn and grain 
belt of this country has been the cen- 
ter of this contest and improvement. 
To-day a better hog, heavier in weight 
and of vastly superior quai-ty of meat, 
is produced at the age of nine or ten 
months than was formerly at 16 to 18 
months. This, however, has not at all 
times been an unmixed benefit. 
ECONOMY OF PRODUCTION 

and excellence of quality have some- 
times been sacrificed. In many cases 
the cheapness and abundance of our 
corn crops have led to the production of 
bunchy fatness, which has in a meas- 
ure destroyed the symmetrical form of 
the hog and depreciated the quality of 
his careass. The necessary in-breed- 
ing to fix the type and prepotency of 
our hogs rapidly, has resulted in a want 
of prolificacy that has greatly reduced 
the profit, and the popularity of some 
of our breeds. 

In the Poland-China we have as one 
of the points of excellence in our stand- 
ard scale the requirement of a full coat 
of straight hair. This point counts two 
in 100 in the scale; yet many breeders 
will overiook every other point of ex- 














cellence and utterly condemn an ani- 
mal possessing the highest qualities 
because of a few hairs on his back that 


may happen to be curled the wrong 
way. To me some of these things seem 
ridiculous, yet if we would be in the 
swim we must cater to such whims, 
Another factor that has entered into 
the success of hog breeding in this 


country in recent years is the disposal 
of pure-bred hogs at public auction. 
These sales have resulted in great good 
in many ways. It has led to more ex- 
tensive advertising, and in this day 
and age no man’s goods get to the front 
without advertising in some form. They 
also ealatg together gr: numbers of 
breeders from distant parts of the ceun- 
try Ww ho, by the éxchange of ideas, 
thereby equip themselves for a better 
pursuit of their calling. 

I believe better prices have been ob- 
tained tor pure-pred hogs by reason of 
this system of selling than by old sys- 
But 


sater 


tems. the results are not all ad- 
vantageous. in many instances what 
are termed boom prices have been in- 
augurated. These have been a detri- 
ment rather than an advantage to the 
business, If I have a hog and my 
friend in Illinois has one, when we de- 
sire to exchange it matters little wheth. 
er we stipulate a price of $5 or $509 on 
our animals, except as it is an incene 
tive for some other breeder to buy at 
advanced prices. The allurement of 
selling a hog for $1000 or upward has 
tempted many a young or inexperi- 
enced breeder to purchase at prices 


that could never be realized afterward, 
thus entailing loss and sometimes 
financial ruin to him. In the past the 
great body of breeders were also feed- 


ers of hogs for the market, but in these 
days of specialization I believe the time 
has come when the two should be sepa- 
rated. Hogs raised for market need 
different feed, environment and care 
from hose that are raised for breeding 
purposes. 

Though there will always be scme 
market hogs that are good enough for 
breeding purposes, and always some 


only for the butcher’s* 
the best results will 
concentration of effort 
the other. If 
are to be the 
revenue, and the 


breeding hogs fit 
block, yet I believe 
be attained by a 
in one direction or 
meat consumers 
source of 


the 
ultimate 


final foun- 


dation upon which the structure of the 
breeder's art shall be builded, it is es- 
sential that we study well what kind 
of pork the consumer wants. The cat- 
tle breeder may combine with his beef 
the dairy product; the sheep breeder 
may combine with his mutton his wool 
product; but the hog breeder must rely 
on his food product alone for his rev- 
enue. 
oxntemeinpanillliinapatiinaiimnes 

Peanuts for Hogs—It has been 
found profitable in north Arkansas to 
plant Spanish peanuts as late as July 
5 or August 1, for grazing by hogs. 
They are frequently planted between 
rows of corn, as is the custom with 
cowpeas, and if the fields are fenced, 
the hogs may be turned in and allowed 
to dig their own feed, at small ex- 
pense. The Arkansas station has in- 


vestigated the growing of the peanut 


rather thoroughly. 


E. A. W., New 


that has a lump on 
caused by 
with 
seem 


good 


Injured Udder—c. 


York, has a cow 
her udder, supposed to be 
an injury. It has been treated 
iodine ointment, but it does not 
to do any good. Also, what is 
lump well 


food for a cow? Rub the 
once a day with soap liniment and 
continue it for several weeks. Also 


give one dram of iodide of potassium 
at a dose in bran mash twice a day 
and continue it fora month. The best 
food for a cow is grass, with a mash 
made by mixing two quarts ground 
oats and four quarts bran with hot 





water. Give morning and night. 
Roup—A. G. S., New Jersey, has 
some chickens that are troubled by 


some disease of the’ throat. Give each 
chicken five drops of compound syrup 
of squill at a dose,:three times a day, 
until relieved. 




















Relation of Feed to Butter Fat. 


H. E. COOK,«LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 


It seems idle to waste much space 
upon this threadbare subject. But to 
answer J. M. of New York, would say 
that from the point of view of charg- 
percentage of butter fat at 


wi hrough a change of feed and at 
the same time maintain health and 
vig 1 the animal, is an impossibility. 
In 1 Danish investigations covering 
ten states, 161 lots and 1639 cows, “‘it 
has been found over and over again 
that the changes made in the food of 
the lots have had practically no in- 
fluence on the chemical composition of 
the milk.’’ Investigations in Scotland 
concluded by saying: ‘“‘These exper- 
iments plainly indicate that while 
many foods appear to have a tendency 
to enrich or improvish milk, still 
neither effect is permarent, the in- 
clination after a time being to return 
to i more normal composition.” 

Dr Woods of Maine says: “The 
quality of the milk is inherent in the 
animal and is effected by the food 








DAIRY AND POULTRY 


The Silo Is a Money Maker. 


Silage is a success. I have kept it 
well even when the corn was badly 
frosted. It enables me to cut down 
my grain allowance and yet get more 
milk and keep up a more regular flow 
than on the old ration of hay, oats, 
wheat, bran and oil meal. [ feed two 
eandy pailfuls morning and evening, 
with half a pound oil meal and two 
pounds bran. This latter, however, is 
varied to suit the cow.—[J. G. Latimer, 
Westmoreland County, Pa. 

Tight silos and good packing have 
always kept silage with me. I feed 










































after milking about 15 pounds each d Put Facts and Common Sense 
time, with some grain upon the silage. work on a Tubular Cream Separa- 
Alfalfa is the dry feed. This method tor and you know it must be easy 
enables me to keep double the number to operate. Put Facts and Common Sense up against 
of cows.—[F. E. Dawley, Onondaga a back breaking, hard to wash, high can ‘‘bucket 
County, N Y. bowl’’ machine and you can’t make yourself believe 
= it is easy to operate. In the light of truth, the out- 
Advice on Feed and mamagement of of-date, ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separators go to smash. 


poultry should be taken with a grain Which ‘kind for you, the ¥ fa 

of salt—and pepper. Circumstances Tubular or Bucket Bowl 
differ. For instance, most poultrymen Low Can or High - 

say that they feed and advise others Simple Bowl or Bowt Fu bof Derts 
; Enclosed Gears or Exposed Gears 








A NOVEL SOD POULTRY HOUSE IN THE WEST Prompt deliveries. $8 Distributing Ware- 


A novelty to poultrymen of the middle west and New England is the 
sod henhouse herewith pictured. The dimensions are 14x24 feet inside; wall 
is 40 inches thick at bottom and 24 


light in roof on south side, one small 
nv 


The material used for the walls and 


of material for that climate, says S. 
kota, who built it. The walls do not draw frost and they absorb moisture. 


only within narrow limits when ef- 


fected at all. I am free to admit that 
there are various things temporarily 
effecting the quality, but not perma- 
nently.” Ex-Gov Hoard says: “We 
have spent $2000 in Wisconsin trying 
to increase fat by feed and gave it up.” 
My own observation and experience in 
aword is this: Any feed that will 
maintain strength, vitality arfd flesh 
v not permanently change the fat. 
A feed that suddenly throws the 


system out of gear will change the 
per cent of fat. A large amount of 


cotton seed for a time will slightly 
increase the fat. Feed it long enough 
and the cow will cease to exist. On 
the other hand force her to eat en- 


tirely poor sour silage and .potatoes 
and the fat will go down and so will 
the cow. Leave the question of in- 
creasing butter fat to the cow and 
her selection and thereby save money, 
labor and ink. 


-— 
-_ 





Forced Molting—Mature hens, 
Which are fed very sparingly for about 
two weeks and then receive a rich 
hitrogenous ration, molt more rapidly 
and with more uniformity, and énter 
the cold weather of winter in better 
condition than similar fowls fed con- 
tinually during the,;molting period on 
an egg producing! tration. 





Self Oiling or Oil Yourself 
Catalog O- 100 tells all about Tubulars. Write for it. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Toronto, Gan. WEST GHESTER,PA. Ghicago. 

































































A Durable Machine 


To be a permanent benefit a Cream Separator must be durable. The improved 


U.S.-Cream Separator 


will outwear any other. We'll tell you why : 

All the working parts are enclosed and protected from dust. grit and damage, 
Those moving at high speed run in oil on steel balls, which greatly reduce wear. 

All the steel, bronze and tin used is carefully inspected, and is of the highest 
quality money can buy. 

Throughout the whole machine the parts are few, simple 
and easy to get at. Each completed machine is put to a 
thorough test before shipped. 

The U. S. Factory is supplied with the most accurate and 
efficient machinery to produce exact duplicate parts, and 
only skilled workmen are employed. 


PRACTICAL PROOF 


But the best proof of durability is what the machine has 
done in actual use. In our “Dairy Separator Catalogue ” h 
we have printed a few of the thousands of lettersreceived 4 “elm ‘ 
from satisfied users. (Some of them have used the U. S 2 ages 
for ten years or over.) Their testimony is worth aH 
to You. Write for this book now. Jt will interest you. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











w houses in United States and 














inches at top. It has one large sky- 
window in side wall, and double doors. 
roof is sod, which makes the best kind 
E. Brindle of Emmons county, Da- 





oO Separator 


FOR $2 we seli the 
rated BREE E cReAS 
TOR, ss pounds 

abe oe hour; 


ity per hour ger mae 
oP ar tor: 











to feed only what the fowls will eat up 
clean in 15 minutes, then take away 
what is left. In my case, I find that 
if I did so, many of the my layers 
would go without a breakfast; for they 


Seem to like to remain on thé nests an BALED HAY 






















hour or two when laying. Last winter qan de sent to the right market at the ht time. FFER, “* pty y b—4 
some of my two-year-old hens would DEDERICK' ph plan, with the binding “ader 
lay before it was fairly daylight, even DEDER| CK’S = BELT hg 4 standing and it if you 
. oO 
with the mercury away below zero. oe pee So the best a) ched ond test and use that ft will akim 
. . . e on the marke’ Tr presses, loser, ski 1d 
The average price of eggs per dozen ate bg zfor baling all corte of products. pay 
for the year is what counts. It costs Send skim one-half more milk 


‘or illustrated 
P.K.Dederick’s Sons, 21 fivoll St. Albany,N.Y. 


than any other Cream Sepa 
rator made, you can return 


but little more to make eggs in Decem- 

ber and January than in the summer a a on cnoe and we all tn 
months. My books show that the av- = 4 7 oS re or 
erage for 1904 was 24 5-8 cents a es ' the - spaia ie ieignt 
dozen, local market rate. Boston rate ‘ 

from 10 to 20% higher. No eggs for 
hatching” sales are included to boost 
the average. That is a separate ac- 
count.—[F. E. Halbert, York County, 
Me. 












ut at " oan — 
to _us, and you wil 


Monare by return postpaid, our LATEST SPECIAL 
EAM SEPARATOR CATALOGUE. You will get our 


big offer one our free trial pro tat oot a will a 
TONISHINGL Berk CREAM 


Hydraulic | | Sets" aoeavex a CO., CHICAGD. 


Se PHESS (GOING TOBALE 
Secthy, best renelas wich least power” Seed! tenses HAY OR STRAW? 


sills, etc. Great strength and durabilit Safet. 
device prevente breakago. Different sizes ap d capac- The All agate Box Press is guaranteed to bale 28 


ities. New Special Features This Year. tons of hay in 10 pa or no pay: Hercules, 











Geese Are Profitable to raise where 
one has pasture to turn them out on. 
They will require almost no grain food 
and are nearly clear profit when mar- 
keted. at Thanksgiving or Christmas 






















Gas aranteed capac 
time.—[ M. T. Delano, Cumberland oline engines, nares portable Sand traction. —s pole From oe pee ity 
A. B. Farquhar Co's. Bollers, Encines, Saw aranteed greater w hans 
County, N J. Mills, Threshers. Ask for catalogue. og free, % 
Monarch Machinery Go., 





Room 159. 39 Cortlandt St., New York City. | J. A. SPENCER 


The Chicago Poultry SI y will be 
oe Se a : Dwight, {linols 


held next winter, January 22-27. The 


secretary is Fred L. Kinney, postoflice See OUR GUARANTEE of 
address Chicago, II. ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six moutiis; if uot paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A yeur's subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or & 4d per year, postpuid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. ‘Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 te February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
nient is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
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PDISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
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The land ring will be less bold in 
its operations to absorb the public do- 
main by wholesale, since the recent 
conviction of United States Senator 
Mitchell of Oregon. Following a long 
fight in the courts he has been found 
guilty of what the prosecuting attor- 
ney characterized as practical bribery. 
eehnically his offense was “practic- 
ing before the departments of the fed- 
eral government for a compensation 
while occupying the office of United 
States senator.’”’ Senator Mitchell was 
indicted by the federal grand jury De- 
cember $1 last, with others, for con- 
spiring to defraud the government out 
of a portion of its public lands in Ore- 
gon by means of forged affidavits and 
fictitious names. The penalty is im- 
prisonment for not more than two 
years, a fine of not more than $10,000 
and disqualification for holding any 
federal office. A motion for a new trial 
was made Monday of this week. The 
secretary of the interior, E. A. Hitch- 
eock, is the man to whom credit 
should be given for exposing the ex- 
tensive land frauds. It has been well 
said that he is the best guardian of 
the public lands the government ever 
had. 





How easy it is to juggle with figures, 
with results meaningless or worse ye*, 
misleading. One of the experts in tho 
bureau of entomology makes the loose 
statement im the hast number of th: 
year book of the department of agri- 
culture, that the annual money los? 
by destructive insects in the United 
States is $500,000,000, this being the 
tax which insects lay on the products 
of the farm. He arrives at this figure 
by a caleulation so simple that it is 
delicious. Taking as the annual value 
of all farm products of about five bil- 
Kon dollars, he states that owing te 











EDITORIAL 


the work of important imsect pests 
there is a shrinkage that rarely falls 
below 10%, and in years of excessive 
damage much more than the figure 
just named. That is all right, in 
theory. But it must not be forgotten 
that the insects, serious pests though 
they are, form one of the agents a 
kind Providence utilizes to prevent 
such a glut of that the unit 
value would be materially reduced, 
resulting in actual losses to producers 


crops 


in spite of the abundance of food 
products at their command. A con- 
erete example may be noted in the 


apple crop of 1896, and of more recent 
years, when sound fruit went begging 
at poverty prices, from the simple fact 
that the yield was enormous with bur- 
densome surplus. A bumper yield, es- 
pecially of a perishable crop, does not 
necessarily mean a fat treasury for the 
farmer. 
__  —— 


The 
association in 


wholesale grocers’ national 
convention at Milwau- 
kee recently considered the pure 
food law. Acknowledgment was 
made that the public ought to be pro- 
tected against unwholesome, adulter- 
ated and fraudulent goods, and at the 
same time the grocers claimed manu- 
facturers and _ distributers of food 
products should have inherent rights 
which ought to be regarded. One 
good point brought out was the ex- 
pressed desire that the legislatures of 
the various states may so shape ex- 
isting state laws, or pass new ones, 
as to be in general harmony with the 


provisions of the federal law. In this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that the inspection of foreign food 


products under the supervision of the 
secretary of agriculture is doing 
effective work in excluding from these 
shores such as are unfit for human 
consumption or notoriously adulterat- 
ed or sophisticated. Standards of 
purity for food products in the United 
States have been fixed, under the su- 
pervision of the department of agri- 
culture, affording a guide to inspectors 
of imported articles. During the first 
year of the law, out of a total of 1880 
samples from foreign invoices detained 
and examined, 1657 found to 
comply with the law. In nearly all 
importers have been satisfied 
with the evidence furnished, and have 


were 


cases 


collaborated cordially with the offi- 
cials. As a result the inspection of 
food products brought from foreign 


lands is already seen to be mest ben- 
eficial. 


<> 
=> 





The spirit of graft, which for years 
seems to have permeated the 
office department at Washington, and 
the department of the interior, has 
finally become manifest in the de- 
partment of agriculture. In the last 
instance, as in the two first named, it 
is evident that those most responsible 
for the honest conduct of these de- 
partments have used the most vigor- 
ous measures in chasing dishonesty 
into the light of day. No sooner was 
the hint of a leak in the eotton crop 
reports really tangible, than See Wil- 
son placed the matter in the hands of 
the federal detectives who were able to 
promptly learn the facts. As a result 
Associate Statistician Edwin S. Holmes 
has been promptly dismissed from the 
service of the department. The state- 
ment is ahmost a commonplace that 
it is of the most vital importance the 
renvorts on crop conditions should have 
no taint of any erookedness. All 
work ef this character must be quite 
free from any suspicion that the re- 
ports zre framed in such a way as to 
be in the interests of either the bulls 
or the bears. 


post- 
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The question of better selection of 
sugar beet seed is engrossing the at- 
tention of the department of agricul- 
ture. For the past two or three years 
Ameriean faetories have imported 





large quantities of European seed for 
distribution among their patrons, im- 
pertations exceeding 5,000,000 pounds 
annually, the bulk coming from Ger- 
many. It is believed that the sugar 
content of American grown beets 
could be increased at least 2% by close 
attention to seed, this meaning an 
anfiual inerease in the product of 
United States factories of 40,000 tons. 
Owing to the fact that it is difficult 
to purchase strictly first-class seed 
abroad, the department of agriculture 
is very anxious to secure the produc- 
tion of a high type of domestic seed 
which will render unnecessary future 
importations. Seed selection experi- 
ments are being carried on in New 
York, Michigan, Washington and 
Utah, where special attention is to be 
given the development of pedigreed 
seed. Very good results have been 
secured with beet sugar seed produced 
in Washington. With the wonderfully 
beneficent results of seed corn breed- 
ing before us, it is readily seen that 
farmers welcome the work of the de- 
partment in sugar beet culture. 
Doubtless there is some neglect and 
extravagance on account of incapac- 
ity and inefficiency of persons in 
charge of certain sections of New 
York state roads. Common sense and 
public sentiment is now demanding 
that the highway commissioner should 
know his work thoroughly and not 
be put in office because he has favored 
some political friend or aspirant. In 
other words, the highway commission- 
er of the future must be a well-posted 
man who knows his business thor- 





oughly. There are some competent. 
careful, painstaking men in these 
places at present, but others who 


could be substituted for the incom- 
petent and inefficient road gougers. 
The underlying cause of poor roads 
is being gradually removed and old 
haphazard methods of road working 
in the rural districts supplanted by 
modern, up-to-date methods in the 
hands of commissioners, whose work 
is serutinized by expert engineers. 
This.is as it should be. By standing 
shoulder to shoulder and working with 
one end in view, the citizens of the 
Smpire state can, and will have in 
time, a permanent, lasting and cred- 
itable system of roads stretching from 
New York city to Buffalo. 
—_———____<¢>— 

The element of risk which a sub- 
scriber incurs in writing to our adver- 
tisers is reduced to a minimum in this 


paper. We have selected concerns 
which build their reputation upon 
their goods. We assure our readers 


of satisfaction, provided they comply 
with the conditions of our guarantee, 
printed on this page. 

Our special Old Home number next, 
week will touch responsive chords in 
hearts all over the country. The very 
spirit of the old home, the boyhood 
and girlhood home, will be found in 
the illustrations and text. 











$25,000 for Sixty Cents| 


A Remarkable Instance of How It Pays 
to Advertise in American Agriculturist, 
* 





American Agriculturist, 
New York City. 

I have neglected from time to time to in- 
form you of one of the largest real estate sales 
I have made; it is due youand I feel that you 
will be interested to hear of a success in which 
the American Agriculturist has been the most 
important factor. I sold recently the famous 
** Woodlawn Mansion” property, originally a 
part of Mount Vernon, the home of George 
Washingtonin Virginia. The price pat was 
$25,000 cash, and the sale came Nirect fromene 
line advertisement im the real estate column of 

American Agriculturist which cast me 
only sixty cents, The purchaser was a Miss 

, of Princeton, o Ie whose name I am 
not permitted to use. wish to report that 
western and northern farme: are comm; 
thick and fast into the southern zene; the land, 
the climate and markets are ideal. — Gr. nt 
Parish, New York. 
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Horticulture. 
Growing Cucumbers for Pickles, 


c. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND. 








The soil that suits the cucumber 
best is a lively, sandy loam and the 
deeper the better. A light, sandy Soil, 
if shallow, or a heavy loam or clay, 
better be given up to some other crop. 
New soil is usually considered the most 
desirable, and if other conditions are 
favorable, it is. But new land alone 
will not yield profitable returns, how- 
ever lavish nature may have been in 
its preparation. The most profitable 
crops ever grown here were from a 
lively, deep loam, and a second crop, 
the first being early peas. As soon as 
the peas were gathered, the ground 
was cleared, plowed deeply and made 
as fine as the disk harrow could make 
it. The land had a liberal dressing of 
well-rotted manure before plowing. 

After harrowing the ground is 
marked out with a small plow in rows 
4 feet apart and each way. At the 
crossing of the furrows, which marks 
the hills, a shovel of well-composted 
manure is worked in and covered 
slightly with soil. From six to eight 
seeds are dropped in a hill. A small} 
handful of complete fertilizer, with an 
equal amount of nitrate of soda, is then 
strewn around the hill at the rate of 
200 pounds per acre, none of which 
comes within 3 inches of the seeds. 
Cover the seeds, not deeper than one- 
fourth inch, with soil made fine and 
pressed firmly over them with the hoe 
or feet. This completes the first im- 
portant step in cultivation. 

As soon as the first two leaves ap- 
pear, the battle commences. There 
will be weeds on every side, and bugs 
on every plant, if they are neglected; 
cultivation, however, should be so thor- 
ough that no weed will ever show itself, 


A cultivator should go over the 
ground once each way before the 


plants appear, and just as the 
break through the soil. The surface 
should be stirred frequently by the 
cultivator, or at least soon after every 
rain. This is necessary to prevent 
evaporation. As soon as the plants 
are nicely growing and thinned out to 
four in the hill, lay aside the cultiva- 
tor. In its place use a fine rake 
which should not stir the soil deeper 
than 1 inch; otherwise the damage is 
irreparable, as the run just as 
far as the vines, and to eut them off is 
to destroy the plant's effort to repro- 
duce. It would be just as good policy 
to cut off the leaves as its roots. In 
either case the damage is proportion- 
ate to the amount done. 

The plants will have made but little 
growth before insect enemies appear 
and a constant warfare must be kept 
up. For the destruction of lice, to- 
bacco dust is generally effective, and 
for the striped beetle paris green, in 
very small quantities, is a specific. Be- 
fore the®plants begin to flower, spray- 
ing must commence. To wait until 
blight begins its fatal work is to risk 
the crop. Until the erop is secured, 
the only safe way is to spray after 
every hard rain. The ends of the vines 
should be pinched off soon after they 
begin to flower, to encourage the 
growth of laterals, which produce the 
fruits. 

Some Long Island growers plant 
every fifth row, running east and west, 
with corn, which affords partial shade. 
They assert this is a great benefit. 
Most cucumbers grown here are for 
German pickles an@ are picked when 
from 4 to 5 inches long. These bring 
about 50% more than the small ones, 
which are put up in bottles with vine- 
gar. The German pickles are put up 
im casks with dill and weak brine and 
must be used soon as they will not 
keep long. Although the large cucum- 
bers bring nearly double the price of 
the small ones, it is ‘a question wheth- 
er it is not mere prefitable to grow 


weeds 


roots 
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the smaller size, because of the greater 


number the vines will produce. 

Intense cultivation, which means 
systematic cultivation, is profitable, as 
the yield is from 300,000 to 400,000 per 
acre. They usually bring $1.50 per 
100) The past two years’ they 
na brought ‘double _ that. To 
get $500 from an acre, one must 
wo! He an afford to. A man 
must go over his fields of cucumbers 
early every morning, regardless of the 
we or some will get too large 
The klers do not like this. But, 
more than that, if they grow too large 
and begin to turn whitish or yellow, 
the plants will think the object of re- 
production has been accomplished and 
will cease bearing. On the other hand, 
if the cucumbers are kept constantly 
cut. when small, the vines will con- 
tinue to bear for a longer period. s 

EO — 
Picking a Large Peach Crop. 

Where single peach orchards con- 
st veral hundred acres, the pick- 
ing and marketing of a crop becomes 
a large problem. Not only an abun- 
a cheap help is essential, but 
it 1 be organized and worked so 
th ( does his part with the 
] of time or effort. Orchards 
in the extensive peach sections of 
Geo planted in blocks about 
HO f iare, or 5000x1000. Between 
th ks are 30-foot spaces, which 
2 l r main roads. These 
] ! packing shed, which, when 
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I VED TYPE OF ORCHARD WAGON, 
Pp located near the center. 
¥ rvest force is divided into two 
g Le ckers, who are commonly 
Ww labor, nd the pickers, who are 
£ bine k. Each gang is in 
ch of an assistant superintendent. 
pickers, who cover a consider- 
a rritory, are subdivided into sec- 
tio in charge of foremen, each sec- 
t ymprising from a dozen to 2. 
It the duty of the foreman to see 
th each picker does his work thor- 
0 l skips no ripe peaches, and 
do ot pick green ones. Peaches are 
co only picked into one-half bushel 
ro il, wooden baskets. Each basket 
‘ fill is set down near a tree. 
l orchard wagons with a double 
I hich crosses like the letter X, 
front d rear wheels turn to- 
g are u iin the orchard. These 
I » the baskets and carry them 
( ere large, strong spring wagons 
t n to the packing houses. In 
pi s a large crop several hundred 
| s are required for daily use. 
boys and girls are employed to 
} the pickers constantly supplied 
V empty baskets. 
Jo. 
Lameness—A. B., New York, has a 
] that had been shod with rubber 
] but since he has been shod with 
I shoes he is lame on one front 
f The soles of the feet are very 
t and the lame foot is changing in 
Shape. Poultice the foot with warm 
b mash put into hags‘and tied on 
t foot. Change the poultice twice 
a iy. Then mfx two drams of can- 
tharides with one ounce of lard and 
rub this around the coronet. Let it 
remain on for 24 hours, then wash off. 
Give a month’s resbtiif possible; if this 
cannot be done sh@e with the rubber 
pads again. 


ig 


Summer Setting of Strawberry Plants. 


F. H. VALENTINE, BERGEN COUNTY, N J. 





I saw a fine bed of strawberries last 
summer, the best I have seen in a 
long time. Near the end of June, 
when most beds had dried up com- 
pletely, this was still giving good 
pickings, and the vines were still fair- 
ly well loaded with green berries. 
They were on poor, sandy soil. The 
grower was a city man who had moved 
to the country the preceding year, and 
had little previous knowledge of the 
art of strawberry growing. But he did 
have the faculty of following direc- 
tions, and had had the good fortune 
to fall in with an experienced straw- 
berry grower, who was willing to im- 
part information. 

The soil was thoroughly dug to a 
moderate depth. Good strong plants 
were carefully set in July. The planter 
was instructed to water them if the 
clouds failed to do their duty, and 
this he did once or twice; but there 
was little need later, for August gave 
a series of deluges. He was told to 
scatter a good handful of commercial 
fertilizer, compounded especially for 
fruits, around each plant, not too ¢lose 
but well scattered, then well stirred 
in with the hoe. This was all until 
winter, except to keep the ground free 
from weeds, well stirred frequently, 
and the rtnners trained into the rows, 
forming thinly matted rows. 

On the approach of winter the bed 


was completely covered with corn! 


stalks, a mulch that didn’t bring in 
any weed seeds. The winter was very 
icy, the ground being scarcely free 
from a heavy coating for weeks at a 
time. The strawberry bed did not es- 
cape; if was often used for skating on, 
But it came out all right in the spring. 
After freezing weather was over, the 
mulch was removed, the ground thor- 
oughly stirred on the surface, and kept 
thus through fruiting. I believe it 
would have been better with a good 
mulch through the hot, dry weather 
of June, but there would have been the 
danger of getting a pest of weed or 
grass seeds. I believe that summer 
planting of strawberries should be 
more largely practiced than at pres- 
ent. In my boyhood home in western 
New York, spring is the usual time for 
setting in field culture. But the cli- 
mate there was different from our 
present location in northern New Jer- 
sey. “We are subject to extreme heat 
and drouth here in early summer, 
These are hard on newly-set, shallow- 
rooting strawberry and other plants. 

At Hilton, a few miles south from us, 
where the finest strawberries that en- 
ter the New York market are grown, 
setting in July or August is practiced 
almost exclusively. 

The ground is made very rich with 
well-rotted manure. The plants are 
set close, well mulched with salt hay 
in the fall, and go into the winter in 
a vigorous growing condition, In 
spring the hay is pushed aside from 
the plants, and worked down between 
them. The berries produced are proof 
of the value of the plan. Plants set in 
summer may follow peas or other 
early crops, thus getting a crop from 
the ground the sanre season, and get- 
ting the crop of berries as soon as 
from spring-set plants. Then, too, 
such a bed is in better shape to carry 
over another year than one set in 
spring. 

The time. for setting strawberry 
plants may vary according to prevail- 
ing weather conditions in different 
localities. In places where spring and 
early summer drouths are frequent, 
summer planting may be best, and the 
reverse. One thing against this time 
of setting when one has to purchase 
plants,is that in summer runner plants 
can rarely be obtained and potted 
plants are expensive. But with a few 
stock plants one can raise his own 
and be independent of the plant raise 
ers and sellers. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 





TAKES LESS POW- 
ER because it is the 
only blower that pro- 
Vides for the speed of 
the fan according to 
elevation. Hundreds tes- 
tify to its superiority over 
others. 


GREATER CAPACITY 
because the machines have flar sides 
making the table much wider. arger 
rollers, deeper throat and a heavy inde- 
pendent balance wheel to maintain the mo- 
tion. A l0-horse steam engine furnishes mes 
ample power to run acutterandblowerfrom | causing fatal 
10 to 15 tons capacity per hour. Many are accidents. 
running with 8-horse gasoline engines and do DRI 
satisfactory work. is new and effective. Drive belt runs 
CHEAPER TO OPERATE because | cutter.and blower. The tightener prevents 
the self feed table is so wide. No feeder | Delt TRG : 
necessary. Simply drop the unbound bun- ™ S. We have a a 
dies on the table and the self feed machine | #24! inexpensive four-wheeled truck for 
does the rest. The blower is guaranteed to | mounting our cutters and blowers. 
handle all the machinecan cut, andelevate | | PIREOES are lower than machines of 
same to a silo of any height. The fan case | like capacity can be purchased elsewhere. 
is pressed from heavy steel, reinforced by DON’T EXPERIMENT. It’s an- 
steel angles, therefore it cannot get out of | noying and expensive, We did that for you. 
shape. We use larger pipe than eet wie Get our machine, it has the reputation of 
because our machines cut faster. being the best that money will buy, has fifty 
SPECIAL SIZES. Our specials = years of practical experience back of it and 
12, 14, 16 and 18 are the ideal silo fillers, for | no disappointed customer. 
they are larger and stronger than their size This is what Geo. McKerrow, of Pewau- 
indicates. That's why they are called | kee, Wisconsin, president of the Wisconsin 
specials. State Fair, says: “The only trouble we*had 
‘, ACCIDENTS ARE IMPOSSIBLE with the Smalley No. 18, special and blower, 
on the Smalley Safety Blower, for wheniron | was to get the corn to it fast enough to keep 
or other hard foreign substance comes in | it busy. 
contact with the knives the fly wheel and Our free catalogue fully explains the 
pulley revolve loosely on the main shaft, Smalley Modern Silo Filler that will save 
stopping the machineinstantly. Machines you the most money and never cause you 
not so provided will be bad!y broken, some- trouble. Write for it today. 


SMALLEY MANUFACTURING CO.,. Box320, Manitowoc, Wis. 




















Royal Oak, Mich., March 19, 1904, 

Gentlemen :—After operating several makes of 
Silo Fillers in the last five years we bought one of 
your celebrated “Whirlwinds” and we think it is a 
world beater, using 3 to 5h. p. less than any other 
to do the same work. 

We have filled a 14 x 30 silo in 6 hours and can do 
it again. We fill 20 to 30silos every fall and we 
have to “go some” to do it, We figure on filling a 
16 x 30 silo every day. We heartily recommend it 
to the farmer or thresher as the only machine to 
fill silos with. Very truly yours, 

. L. Baldwin. 


Wilder’s' Whirlwind Silo Filler 


is built on lines that make it a very fast worker—it'sthe result of years of development 
and we confidently offer it as the highest attainment in a silo filling machine. It cuts or 
shreds and elevates all at one operation, and does it faster and with less power than 
any other machine on the market. Itis easy to operate 
and quickly moved fror> place to place. Is low-down 
and handy to feed; quickly adjusted; traveling apron 
necd not be taken apart when machine is moved, 
Has very strong fan blades, heavy gear and @ 
simple stop and reversing mechanism. Write 
for interesting free cataloguec—a regular Silo 
Filler Dictionary. You ought to read it 
through before you buy a Silo Filler. 
These machines are carried in stock af 
Rochester, Albany, Baltimore and Philadelphia, 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co., 
Dept. 14 Monroe, Mich. 























af Self F eed 


Sewer « Ensilage Cutters 


will cut more corn in half inch lengths and elevate it into silo with a given amount of 
power than other Ensilage Cutters. Hence, they excel in the two most important points, 


















The new sizes wil! cut:— CAPACITY AND POWER. 

No. 14, 12 to 15 tons per hour in 1-2 Inch lengths. Power 8 to 10 H. P. Steam. 
No. 17, 16to20 do do 10to 12H. P - 
No. 19, 20 to 25 do do ~ Ii2nH.P os 
And they are so guaranteed. We continue to make Nos. 18, 16 and 18 Seit Feod C 


ters, both with Blower and Chain Elevators. 
More money can be made out of milk cows and beef cattie 
by feeding silage than by any other means. ED 
On Silage ration, milk costs 6834c, per 100 pounds. % JULY -7-1903. 

On Grain ration, milk costs $1.05 ; i 

Average net profit per cow per month on silage $5.85, with 
Grain $2.4644. State 
Experiment Stations 
have demonstrated 
by tests that Silage, 
Clover Hay and 4 pounds 
of grain asa daily ra- 
tion will produce 40 per 
cent more beef during 
winter months, than by ‘othe r 
foods. Silage costs about 61.50 
per tonin silo. Cataleg shows in- 
numerable illustrations of dairy [& 
properties and letters from users }} 
of “Ohio” Cutters. “Modern Silage 
Methods” tells everything about 
silage from planting to feeding 
and results. Price idc., coin or 

stam actured 


Ling Manuf by 
THE SILVER MANUFACTURING company, SALEM, OHIO. 
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Great Western ""“c::.. 
Manure Spreader 


all kinds of menue, straw stack bottoms and commercial fertilizer on. 
Ay he os c—— — as uch ia a day es 15 mencan aby hand. Spreads the 


ee — We manure Go Seve ; ree times as far and 
le for 


tosmess® ae 
iately goalie 


from s and eleans out 











N fo — ye . hold: hard 
oN BUWGHABLE RAKE : with aa hopper. tioroushiy tT, 
END DLE SS AP PRON :: tends “You don't havo to riven eurtala therefore a spalte be 
ont, 7 You don’ tae i _ a certain A weer top fit back 
THERE I$ | FICaeer GI ini on bo Endless Apros to break and canto toatte, 
Ma is always up out of the way of obstructions as it 
tart to finish 
rea AND END SATE: vents choking of beater and ———— a ta. bunch 
sion ee. It has a graduating lever andcan be 
oa 
FT pote tae ot is meer! oqueliy 'y balanced on front and rear nro 
oa. 
he samefength and wheels track; beater shaft runs in balt and socket bearings, therefore no friction, 
Beater i inches in diameter, seat turns over when loading. Machine turnsin its own length, 
There are only two levers on our machine, One which raises the hood, 
— it and throws the machinein ener atthe sametime. It can then 
oy oeprend thick or thie, making it so simple that a boy who can drive a team can handieit. 
RENGTH Ab AND [ DURABILITY is one of the most important points to be 
considered in a manure er. Great 
raced shiek k eee rw Ahn 
aon Dox with with hear aks cl “Oak ‘at toneve hickory Gon pd Bam regardless of cost. itis 
t t out of ord th 
GUARANTEE scm tfsratcos "g's Eien, swing mar ane 
it tells how to apply manure to secure best results, 
SMITH MANUFACTURING CO. \ 


wend elean. 
Et % Manure away > eb beater whi 
sooo motion te 
LIGHT RAF The team is as near the asitcan work, Front and rear exies are 
and out of gear without lowering the hood, One lever which changes 
per my omy in man ~ gt wants the boots co in four sizes, 30, 50, 70 and 100 bushel capacity. 
158-164 East Harrison Street, CHICACO, ILL. 
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To irrigate, water stock or for any pumping, the 
best outfit and cheapest to operate is the 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Gasoline Engine é Pumps 


Por Sale by 
Or eut out complete advertisement and senéte 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please send me illustrated Catalogue No. X 597Gasoline Engines, I may want _______..H.. P. 
Engine to run 








Street No, 








Town. 





=| pieces.—[C. G. 











[2 Tons in { Hour with { Good Horse 


4 Strokes to | Revolution Automatio Feed and Mopper 
Horse Power and Belt Power Combined, at Price of One, 
Twice the Capacity of other Balers at half the price, is 


Four to One which Equals Our 


We also make Hand Feed Presses 2% Strokes to 1 Revolution; tow Mills; Shingle Mills; 
Planers; Edgers; Lath Mills; Corn Mills; Water Wheels, etc. Write for Catalogue. 


DeLoach Mill Manufacturing Co., Box 525 Atlanta, Ca. 


























Ensilage Cutting Made Easy 


The “Blizzard” is a perfect hay, straw and fodder cutter,and a 
most efficient dry corn fodder shredder. Prepares green and dry feed 
cnr and this 2 means money 7 the farmer. For ease and con- 
of operation, the 


“Blizzard” 
mounted. 
New and 
improved 

« With Self 





Feed and Ensilage Cutter or 
Shredder with Wind Elevator 
has no equal. Elevates toany height or in 
any direction. Strongly built; has no com- 
plicated parts; fully guaranteed. Write for 
particulars how to get a “Bliszar@” on trial. 
DICK AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Box 33, Canton, Ohio. 


_, Send for 
7 FREE 
catalogue 
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About ten years ago a husker and 
shredder was used at the college farm, 
and while the shredded stalks were 
eaten by the cattle, they did not save 
particularly well.—[Dr E. B. Voor- 
hees, Director New Jersey Experiment 
Station. 


We aim to cut alfalfa as soon as it 
begins to bloom, tedder it soon after- 
ward and as soon as it is thoroughly 
wilted rake and leave im cocks or 
windrows to cure. We have never used 
alfalfa for silage, but have had splen- 
did results with winter oats and crim- 
son clover which is cut as for hay and 
as soon as slightly wilted is run 
through a cutter and into the silo. 
This we feed morning and night and 
alfalfa hay at noon.—[{F. C. Bancroft, 
Kent County, Del. 


In American Agriculturist for June 
17 was an erticle from me on reno- 
vating strawberry beds. There is @ 
misprint. It was stated that I was 
from Shelby county, Ky, but I am 
from Richland eounty, O, and the 
notes refer to conditions here.—[A. W. 
Myers. 


We have rot made any experiments 
at the Ohio station with shredded and 
whole fodder in our feeding, but we 
make it take the place of a good many 
tons of hay each winter, as we feed 
from 100 to 125 head of cattle. Our 
machine is not what is strictly known 
as a shredder. It cuts the stover into 
lengths as well as tears it in 
Williams, Agriculturist. 

The North Carolina Short Stem col- 
lard is one of the best I have ever 
planted and the finest I have ever seen. 
It is a good keeper and its cooking 
qualities are excellent.—[James T. Car- 
roll, Durham County, N C 


Although lemons have been grown 
extensively for a number of years in the 
more tropical portions ef the United 
States, there are still annually import- 


| ed into this country many thousands 


of crates, the home supply being entire- 
ly inadequate. In the West Indies and 
Mexico, where the elimatic conditions 
are favorable, lemon eulture should 
prove a very profitable industry.—[G. 
L. Taber, Baker County, Fta. 


The largest plum growing counties 
in Georgia are Telfair, with about 
18,600 trees; Houston, with 101,000: 
Macon, with 54,000; Berrien, with 39,- 
000; Irwin, with 31,000, and Taylor, 
with 20,000.—[Prof H. N. Starnes, 
Georgia. 
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Satisfactory Entry Fees at Fairs 
—There was considerable doubt 
and discussion at first about the advis- 
ability of charging a certain percen- 
tage of the first premium as an entry 
fee. The system is now in full force 
at the New York and Ohio state fairs 
and is workirg to good advantage. The 
following comment from the secre- 
taries is sufficient evidence that good 
results haye been accomplished. Sec 
S. C. Shaver of New York, say: “Since 
adopting the 10% clause as an entrance 
fee at the state fair we have not only 
inereased the exhibit, but the quality 
has been very materially benefited. We 
have never found a system that was 
so uniformly fair to the exhibitors, 
both great and small, as this.’ Sec 
W. W. Miller of Ohio, says: ‘““‘We charge 
an entry fee of 5% on first premiums 
in all, the classes of horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine. An entry fee of 5% 
of the purse is required for each‘entry 
in the speed classes, and an additional 
5% will be required from winners. Our 
exhibitors pay the entrance fees wil- 
lingly, and make no complaint what- 
ever so far as I know.” 


- yield. 


Crop Progress. 
Good Crop of Hay in Sight. 


The second week of July finds the 
hay harvest well under way in north. 
ern states, and the promise for a gep. 
erally good yield. In the west ex. 
cessive rainfall caused considerabl 
damage, especially in the upper Mix 
souri valley, but further east littl 
complaint of this character. While 
portions of the important older middle 
and eastern states have had scanty 
rainfall, resulting in a thin stand of 
grass or short growth, in parts of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, etc, this 
has not reached a serious aspect. Iy 
fact. in the more northerly regiong 
showers in early July, just prior tg 
harvest work, benefited late timothy 
meadows. 

Advices from American Agricultur. 
fst’s county correspondents agree, in 
the main, with state and government 
bulletins, yet farmers in a number of 
the middle states tell us the mowing 
machines are finding grass here and 
there indifferent in quantity. In Pen. 
sylvania a large acreage of hay is be 
ing secured under generally’ good 
weather conditions. The rate of yield 
for the state promises rather light, but 
the quality is good. Clover seems te 
be less satisfactory than timothy, late 
fields of the latter improving since the 
rains. Harvest is well along in New 
Jersey; timothy rather short growth 
which may affect ultimate yield. The 
crep is variable in Delaware and 
Maryland, and apparently somewhat 
below a full average. Ohio has secured 
a good crop of clover, and the timothy 
harvest, which immediately followed, 
found meadows improved over the 
outlook of late June. 

In New York the hay crop seems 
somewhat uneven, but in the agegre- 
gate there will be a liberal outturn 
Some of our correspondents say mead- 
ows are weedy, and on old seeding 
rather poor. Others intimate that 
grass has improved materially within 
the last two weeks. 

Hay prospects are better in north 
ern New England than in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. An abundant crep 
is practically assured in Vermont and 
New Hampshire; prospects generally 
good in Maine and Massachusettts 
The work of cutting grass is not quite 
as early as some years. 

Important hay producing states in 
the central west are securing a good 
Wisconsin has cut a large acre 
age of clover. Timothy also heavy and 
will be ready for the mower July I> 
18. -Seasonable work has progressed 
rapidly in Fllinois. Clover and timothy 
beth yielding heavily tn the northern 
sections; elsewhere not so good. Cto- 
ver has yielded well throughout prac- 
tically all parts of Indiana, and gen- 
erally secured in good condition; tim- 
othy crop relatively smaHer, but quak 
ity good. 


Uncertain Apple Outleook—As sum- 


mer advances it ts quite evident that 
apples are not developing as orcharé 
ists at one time hoped. Climatic con- 
ditions have been trying, excessive 
moisture in much of the west, more or 
less drouth in the older middle and 
eastern states, conditions other than 
helpful for the best development of 
this fruit. Apples have dropped heav- 
ily the last two weeks in such sections 
as New England, New York, Pennsyk 
vania and further west. Details re 
garding the situation will appear ia 
these columns next week. 





Rapidly— AF 
though somewhat uneven in charac- 
ter, the crop of northern potatoes 
promises to assume liberal propertions. 
The plant is making rapid growth in 
such important sections as Michigan, 
New York and northern New England 
where recent weather conditions havé 
been propitious. The crop is some 
what backward in Wisconsin, and 
there are eyidences of blight in Ohio. 
Further particulars next week. 


Potatoes Developing 


“TI saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


— 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’# 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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Corruption in Agricultural Department. 


No scandal could be of greater in- 
terest and importance to farmers than 
the one just uncovered in the agri- 
eultural department at Washington. 
The charge was recently made against 
the department that information had 
been given to certain New York cot- 
ton brokers by someone in the bureau 
of statistics. An investigation was 
immediately begun by secret service 

rents, with the result that Edwin 8. 
Holmes, associate’ statistician, has 
been discharged from the agricultural 
department. It has been found that 
not only was this advance information 
furnished in return for a handsome 
fee, but, worse still, the figures in some 
of the monthly cotton reports have 
been tampered with. Sec Wilson has 
ordered a complete reorganization of 
the bureau of statistics. 

om 


Russia Regains Mutinous Ship. 





The mutiny aboard the Russian bat- 
tleship Kniaz Potemkine is ended, and 
the ship once more floats the Rus- 
sian flag. After leaving Odessa the 
mutinous vessel sailed around the 
Black sea in company with a single 
torpedo boat, which had joined forces 
with it; its supposed intention was 
to’ have other warships join in the 
mutiny before taking any decisive 
step. Such failing to occur, it is thought 
that all but the leader of the crew re- 
fused to continue the rebellion, and 
a surrender of the ship was made to 
the Rumanian government with the 
understanding that the sailors be 
safely conducted to any frontier de- 
sired. The leader is said to have com- 
mitted suicide. 

—— 


Told in Short Paragraphs 





The work of the Dawes commission 
in Indian territory was successfully 
brought to a close July 1. It has ta- 
ken the commission ten years to over- 
turn the tribal governments of the 
five civilized Indian nations, and bring 
them to a basis of individual citizen- 
ship, besides distributing among them 
the 20,000,000 acres of land in the ter- 
ritory. As the allotments had to be 
made to 97,574 Indians, and governed 
by the different laws and treaties of 
each nation, the task has not been 
an easy one. 





The Japanese have just made an 
important move by landing troops on 
the island of Sakhalin, and are now 
in control of it. This island is in the 
north Pacifie and is owned by Rus- 
sia. It is the first time since the 
war began that Russian territory has 
fallen into the hands of Japan, and 
the possession of it will no doubt be 
used in forcing the acceptance of Jap- 
anese terms. 





Pres Roosevelt last week named 
Elihu Root, formerly the head of the 
war department, to succeed the late 
John Hay as secretary of state. Mr 
Root has accepted the portfolio, and 
will re-enter at once the cabinet which 
he quitted in January, 1904, in order 
to resume his work in the legal pro- 
fession. 

Mayor Edward F. Dunne of Chicago, 
who stands for the municipal owner- 
ship of street railways, recently an- 
nounced to the city council his plan 
in regard to traction properties. His 
present scheme is not for municipal 
ownership absolutely, but the nearest 
thing to it possible under existing con- 
ditions. He would have street railway 
lines managed by a corporation of five 
men, who have the fullest confidence 
of the citizens of Chicago. To this 
company he would grant a 25-year 
franchise covering the streets in which 
the rights of the old companies already 
have expired or will soon expire. 

At a special meeting of the Boston 
chamber of commerce a report was 
made by its committee on export’ dif- 
ferentials, in which full vent was given 
to the feeling existing in that body for 
some time. In fixing freight rates and 
rebates on traaffic shipped from in- 
land points to the Atlantic coast the 
commission favored seaports below 
New York. The commercial bodies of 
Boston and New York have felt that 
the commission commits a rank in- 


ad 


os 





justice in binding itself to help these 
minor ports, which cannot help them- 
selves, at the expense of the two ports 
which offer the greatest facilities for 
handling export traffic, because of 
their greater water, better railroad 
connections and more_ thoroughly 
equipped wharves. 





Associate Justice Greene has just 
rendered an opinion declaring uncon- 
stitutional the law passed by the Kan- 
sas legislature last winter, appropriat- 
ing $410,000 to build an independent 
oil refinery at Peru. 

The isthmus of Panama is to be 
made a much more healthful spot be- 
fore the actual work of digging the 
canal is begun. Chairman Shonts of 
the canal commission has announced 
that no pains will be spared to make 
the canal zone as sanitary a place as 
possible, suitable dwellings and proper 
food will be provided for all em- 
ployees, so that the dangers of yellow 
fever and malaria will be reduced to 
a minimum. The recent outbreak of 
yellow fever on the isthmus and the 
unfavorable reports of returning em- 
ployees were beginning to frighten off 
many persons who might otherwise 
have found the salaries paid by the 
commission attractive enough to in- 
duce them to go there. Mr Shonts’s 
statement, however, will no doubt re- 
move these fears. 


_ 


Taxes—H. B. L., New York: All real 
property within the state and all per- 
sonal property, situated or owned 
within the state, is taxable, unless ex- 
empt from taxation by law. Non-res- 
idents of the state doing business in 
it, either as principals or partners, 
shall be taxed, on the capital invested 
in such business, as personal property 
at the place where such business is 
carried on. The state controller may 
sell lands for the non-payment of 
taxes which remain unpaid for one 
year after February 1 following the 
year in which the tax was levied. 
The owner or occupant has one year 
to redeem from the sale, paying inter- 
est at the rate of 10%, and if there 
is no redemption, the controller may, 
after the expiration of one year from 
the time of the sale, give an absolute 
deed to the purchaser which, after 
two years from its date, is conclu- 
sively presumed to be regular to all 
notices, etc, required to be given. 
The getr.eral tax laws were codified in 
1896, but many special laws exist, rel- 
ative to the sale of real estate for 
taxes, governing the practice in vari- 
ous cities. 











It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Best by Comparison 
i ho 





The manufacturer of a first-class implement of any kind never failed to have 
cheap imitations. 

When the first Grand Piano was put on the market, perfectly made by skilled work- 
men, it had a perfect tone. Its makers had lavished money, thought and care upon 
and it was in every sense a masterpiece. Within a short time imitations began to ap- 
pear, each claiming to have equalled the work of the master builder. It is so with all 
agricultural implements. While imitation of any good article may be considered most 
sincere flattery, yet the fellow who pays almost as much for the imitation as the price of 
the originaf good machine, doesn’t get much good out of the flattery. The Am 
Manure Spreader invites a Test of Comparison under all conditions. 

Where a comparisonis made between an American Manure Spreader and all other 
spreaders on the market, invariably the decision is in favor of The American, simply be- 
cause it’s really and truly the best by comparison. 

Some of the points of The American which entitle it to be called the best by com- 
parison spreader and which go far to get the decision are: 

Sprocket and Chain Power Quick Automatic return of bottom 

Adjustable Feed Mechanism Combination rake and end gate 

Positive Force Feed Light dratt and general superiority of 

Safety Link and Safety Sprocket material, workmanship and construction 

No money has been spared to make The American the acme of Manure Spreader 
perfection. We have never built a cheap machine, never expect to or never will. 

When wecan’t build the best that money and skilled labor will produce, we are 
going out of business. Five sizes—nine styles, 50 to 150 bushels capacity. The largest 
line including the largest Manure Spreader in the world. Our Tight Bottom machines 
are designed especially for Dairymen. 

We have a catalogue which tells all about the construction of our spreaders, and 
also tells the value of manure, with treatise of care and application. 

Before you decide on what spreader to buy, you owe it to yourself to get this infor- 
mation and you should send for this Free Handbook at once. 

We sell our spreaders either on time or for cash. Moncey invested in a first-class 
Manure Spreader brings more revenue than when invested in any other machine for 
farm use. 

The best thing to do is to sit right down now while you think of it and write for the 
Handbook. 


How to Learn the Cash Value of Your Manure and 
Get a Valuable Manure Handbook Free. 


We want to place in the hands of every farmer who is ambitious to increase his 
crop yields and the value of his land some information that will open his eyes and a book 
that will help him financially. We are gathering information as to the value of the 
manure produced in the United States annually. Youcanhelp us. If you will fill out the 
coupon below we will pay you for your trouble by figuring out for you the actual cash 
value of the manure produced on your farm, estimated on a scientific basis and will send 
you acopy of our Manure Handbook and Complete Catalogue of American Manure 
Spreaders. Write at once. This offer may soon be withdrawn. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


AMERICAN HARROW CO. 121 Hastings St. 
FILL OUT AND MAIL TO US TODAY 


AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
Detruit, Mich. 



































GENTLEMERM:— I have...............»..acres of land and..... ...,....+++-head of cattle 









ccccctcce cc ccces co MORBEB. ccc. 0000505005 s-SNOCCD ss sececccscscceees hogs. Please send me the 
Handbook and Catalogue, and tel] me the cash value of the manure produced on my farm. 
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locality in the United States. 
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We wish to introduce our O. K. Elevator Potato Digger in every potato-growing 


We have several valuable features not found in any other Elevator Digger. 
will interest you as soon as you know them. 
We desire correspondence only from those looking for an A No. 1 Potato Digger at a minimum price. 








Address 
D. Y¥. HALLOCK & SONS. 
Box 800, York, Pa. 






“©. K. 
Elevator’ 


Potato Digger 


They 
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Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, tle 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
down your thoughts and experiences in 
yourown words. Itis the business of the 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 





The Bonded Cotton Warehouses. 


{From Page 43.] 

most colossal undertakings in the his- 
tory of commerce. In short, it is a 
plan to control on a legitimate basis, it 
is stated, one of the world’s greatest 
crops. Farmers and business men of 
every profession are united in the 
work. The benefits of co-operation in 
this matter have already become man- 
ifest in the trend of values of the last 
big cotton crop, and, whether the cot- 
ton men of other parts of the world 
will or will not aid them, the men 
who are near the fields purpose to 
maintain supremacy. 

As yet no definite plans of action 
have been decided on by more than 
two or three of these companies, so 
far as acting in conjunction goes. But 
it will be an easy matter to perfect the 
methods looking to the desired ends by 
combination, or co-operation, after the 
work once gets on foot. There seems 
to be no possibility of failure. The 
south now has $500,000,000 more prop- 
erty to its credit than it had five years 
ago, and great things can be accom- 
plished, things that a short time back 
would have been regarded as impossi- 
bilities. 

The idea in the bonded warehouse is 
to store cotton safely and at less cost 
than under the present system. A 
guaranteed receipt backed by the 
warehouse company will be _ issued, 
showing weight, grade and probably 
present value. These receipts will be 
negotiable as readily as the spot cot- 
ton would be and, of course, subject 
to market fluctuations in the same way 
as other marketable paper, but a 
part of the plan is to regulate its value 
and prevent wanton speculation, which 
often proves disastrous to the farmers 
as well as to conservative business 
men. 

———— 


GEORGIA. 


Down Georgia Way. 
J. Cc. M. 


Georgia has been having fine cotton 
“seasons, and north Georgia fine weath- 


er for corn. Middle Georgia is where 
all the trouble lies. In that section 
cotton has deteriorated as a whole, 
during the last month, 20%, according 
to State Agricultural Commissioner 
Steven’s estimate. Corn is in excellent 
condition as a rule, and some enor- 
mous yields are expected. Fodder pull- 
ing will soon begin in the case of early 
varieties. Sugar cane is in the finest 
condition in years, and is in good 
shape to make a bumper crop. Peach- 
es are moving rapidly from Ft Val- 
ley and Marshallville, and prices are 
highly satisfactory. The industry in 
Burke county is growing and owners 
of new orchards have no difficulty in 
disposing of their crops before picking 
and at prefitable prices. Cantaloups 
and watermelons are moving by car- 
loads from various points, Albany 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A’ Paper Proposal is the title of a 
clever little love story published by 
the Lackawanna Railroad solely on 
its merits as a bright piece of 
fiction. It is contained in a beauti- 
fully illustrated book of 128 pages 
which describes some of the attractive 
vacation places along the lines of that 
road. The book may be had by send- 
ing’ 10 cents in stamps to T. W. Lee, 
Getieral Passenger Agent, New York 
City. ' 
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leading in cantaloups; as yet the ship- 
ments of melons are scattering. 

The executive committee of the 
southern cotton growers’ association 
met in Atlanta, June 2!), and some im- 
portant business was transacted, look- 
ing toward formulating plans for dis- 
posing of the coming crop. The 
Schultz agricultural club entertained 
the Savannah valley farmers’ associa- 
tion with a big barbecue and grand 
rally, July 12. The _ association is 
composed of various farmers’ clubs in 
the Savannah river valley. 


Georgia State Fair—The fair con- 
ducted by the Atlanta assn, under the 
auspices of the Ga state agri soc, will 
be held at Atlanta, Oct 9-21. The 
sec and gen mgr, Frank Weldon of 
Atlanta, writes American Agricultur- 
ist that Pres Roosevelt has consented 
to visit Atlanta during the state fair. 
Further details and lists of. premiums 
can be gotten by writing Sec Weldon. 


TENNESSEE. 


Obion Co—There has been much 
rain and all crops are very foul. Much 
clover and grass hay has rotted in 
field. Young clover crop good. Large 
acreage sown to peas, and stand good. 
Wheat is sprouting in shock. Pastures 
are fine and cattle and horses in good 
condition. Hogs are dying of cholera, 

Cotton Warehouse Systems through 
which money can be advanced to 
planters, on cotton held for a mini- 
mum price to be determined by the 


years as to yield. Cotton acreage re- 
duced and grass and small red cot- 
ton will make the crop still less. Ap- 
ples and peaches almost a total failure. 


FLORIDA. 

The Midwinter Fair of the Fla state 
fair asnn will be held at Tampa, Nov 
15-30. In a recent letter to Amer- 
ican <Agriculturist Thomas J. L. 
3rown, pres of the organization, says: 
“Tt will be the largest fair and exposi- 
tion ever held in the south. Our leg- 
islature at its last session appropriated 
$30,000 for premiums. This will bring 
every county into line and will insure 
a most excellent display of Fla prod- 
ucts.” For further information, in- 
cluding premium list, write to Pres 
Brown at Tampa. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Tippah Co—Weather has been very 
wet and there is a gloomy prqaspect 
for cotton and corn crops. Fruit and 
vegetables damaged by excessive rains. 
Oats crop harvested; very good yield 
but somewhat injured. Corn sells at 
6Gd5ce p.bu and tendency is upward. 


VIRGINIA. 


Northumberland Co—Early tomato 
shipments have begun and steamers 
are doing a rushing business at pres- 
ent. This season tomatoes are bring- 
ing fancy prices, the present shipments 
selling at $1.25 to $1.75 p bskt. Pros- 


KENTUCKY. 


Hancock Co—Wheat yield about as 
good as expected and selling at S5c 
to SGce p bu at railroad sta. Corn in 
first-class condition and promises a 
heavy yield. Oats crop in fair condi- 
tion, with better prospects for a heavy 
yield than for years. Late potatoes 
not planted, and seed rotting badly. 
Stock looking fairly well. 

Madison Co has been having so 
much rain that corn has become very 
weedy; in many the grass has 
got the start of corn. Wheat harvest 
progressing very slowly for same rea- 
son, and that now cut is in bad con- 
dition. Where gardens and hoed crops 
are so situated that they can be cared 
for they are looking fine. Hay crop 
will be heavy. Unusual interest man- 
ifested in improving roads and pikes. 
Stock looking fine. 


cases 


Simpson Co—A _ long continued 
drouth was broken recently by copiou* 
rains, and crops have been greatly 
benefited. Light crops of wheat and 
oats. Tobacco and pastures looking 
well. Corn crop fair. The “whole 
earth” is full of potatoes. 

Lincoln Co—The recent rains have 
been very favorable for growing crop 
but wheat and hay harvesting have 
been delayed by them. In some por- 
tions of county wheat has been rolling 
in shock. Corn growing rapidly and 
grasses and meadows in fine condi- 
tion. Potatoes fine and fruit prospects 
continue good, although apples are 
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A GLIMPSE IN A GEORGIA PEACH ORCHARD AT PICKING TIME 


See Page 49 for notes on harves t activities. 


discussed 
executive 
Memphis 
has been 
propositions 


Southern cotton assn, were 
at the recent session of the 
committee of that assn at 
recently. No definite plan 
worked out, but several 
are under consideration. 


Blount Co—Harvest over and thresh- 
ing nearly finished... Wheat yield very 
disappointing, probably not more than 
half what was expected. Failure at- 
tributed to wet weather, which caused 
rust. Oats and rye yield better than 
wheat, though spring oats rusted bad- 
ly, also. Meadows look well and hay- 
ing is in progress, somewhat delayed 
by frequent rains. Corn well; 
some fields laid by, others very late. 
Live stock doing well Beef cattle 
higher than usual. Wheat market 
opened at $1 p bu, hay 60c p 100, oats 
about We pbu. Vine crop of Trish po- 
tatoes and other vegetables. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Laurens Co—Prospect for both corn 
and cotton poor; plants small. Worms 
are cutting the corn down. There is 
no chance for the older corn to make 
a crop. Cotton and corn both present 
an unhealthy appearance. Labor al- 
most a failure. Oats the smallest for 


looks 


pects for the tomato crop are excel- 
lent, and unless there is some unex- 
pected blight it is probable that this 
will be an unusually successful sea- 
son. But few truckers engaged in 
Irish potato raising this year, and 
those who did are losing money, owing 
to low prices. 


Norfolk Co—Truckers in this coun- 
ty expect a great loss on Irish pota- 
They say they never saw a sea- 
son when the market opened with 
such low prices as this year. Ordi- 
narily the first potatoes shipped from 
this section bring $4 to $6 p bbl in the 
north, while this year the first ship- 
ments brought but little over $1.75 p 
bl. 


Culpeper Co—Recent heavy rains 
have greatly delayed farming opera- 
tions, besides damaging the wheat 
crop. A great quantity of wheat was 
washed away and also thousands of 
rails and other fencing materials. 

King George Co—Growing crops 
have been seriously damaged by hard 
rain storms. Potatoes and other truck 
are bringing barely enough in the 
markets to pay for the fertilizer and 
the cost of planting. 


toes. 


dropping badly. Tobacco and hemp 
growing finely and have been .greatly 
improved by the frequent rains. Oats 
have headed out nicely and are about 
ready to cut. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Davie Co—Crops growing rapidly. 
Farmers threshing wheat; crop is one- 
half to two-thirds of average. Cotton 
is beginning to bloom and is growing 
nicely now. Peas being sown and are 
coming up well. Corn being laid by 
and early fields tasselling and silking. 
Oats being cut and the crop not very 
good. Crops generally are pretty clean, 


Iredell Co—Wheat all harvested and 
housed. Oats beginning to ripen. Corn 
and cotton have been doing fine. 
Farmers have about finished up the 
cultivation of corn. Hay nearly all 
cut, cured and saved. A bountiful 
crop. 


Cottonseed Men Elect—At the re- 
cent meeting of the Tex cottonseed 
crushers’ assn at Galveston, the fol- 


lowing officers were unanimously 











elected: Pres, R. L. Hamilton of Cor- 
sicana; vice-pres, John W. O'Neill of 
Clarksville; sec, Robert Gibson of 
Dallas, re-elected; treas, J. N. Miller 
of Royse, re-elected; official chemist, 
P. S. Tilson of Houston. 
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Juggling with Cotton Crop Figures. 





Associate Statistician E. S. Holmes 
of the bureau of statistics, department 
of agriculture, has been summarily dis- 
missed by Sec Wilson. This is the out- 
come of the investigation of the past 
two weeks in the matter of a “leak” 
in the cotton crop reports. Sec Wilson 
made public last Saturday a report in 
which it is stated that Holmes com- 
municated advance information to 
certain New York cotton brokers; fur- 
thermore, that the crop figures have 
been tampered with in the interests of 
speculators. Steps have been taken to 
prevent further leakage of the depart- 
ment figures, and some radical changes 
will be made in methods of preparing 
and handling monthly crop reports 
sent out from Washington. 

As noted in these columns last week, 
the secret service was employed to fer- 
ret the culprit; the results as just 
noted. It appears that the information 
turned over by Holmes to cotton 
brokers in New York was of a 
character to enable speculators to 
make profits, irrespective of what 
the actual conditions were. The 
testimony brought out the fact that 
Holmes furnished brokers with in- 
formation from time to time cover- 
ing a period of several months in ad- 
vance of the publication of the official 
figures. This information corresponded 
exactly with the figures afterward pub- 
lished as the final crop reports. At 
least one specific instance is cited by 
See Wilson in his report on the inves- 
tigation. A New York broker was ad- 
vised that the cotton crop report for 
June, 1905, would be 75% on condition, 
and show a decrease in acreage of 12% 
to 138%. Speculators in the deal made 
request that Holmes so juggle the fig- 
ures at Washington that they might 
show a little higher percentage in con- 
dition, and might make the acreage 
decrease a little smaller than the ten- 
tative figures named, so that the report 
when finally published would be more 
bearish. When made public at the 
usual date, the condition figure was 
77, playing directly into the hands cf 
the bearish speculators. 

The secret service agents inter- 
viewed Holmes closely, who admitted 
that in company with two New York 
brokers, he was at one time associ- 
ated in a business venture in which 
Holmes was to have an interest equal 
to the sum of $5000, this to be received 
as a gift from the other members of 
the firm. It developed that this com- 
pany was organized for the purpose of 
handling cotton. Under further ex- 
amination Holmes stated he had sold 
one of these brokers last winter a 
three-quarters interest in some min- 
ing property in Idaho for $73,000. In 
this connection it came out that 2 con- 
tract had been made between Holmes 
and the broker whereby the latter was 
supposed to have acquired a seven- 
eighths interest in some mining prop- 
erty, this in order to show that Holmes 
had been paid a large sum of money, 
in order that the latter might be able 
to account for the possession of so 
much money. During nearly the en- 
tire crop reporting season of 1903 
Holmes was in charge of the bureau of 
statistics in the absence of the chief 
statistician, who was in Europe. Since 
that time he has had access to the re- 
port of the field agents who furnish 
data upon which the cotton reports 
are based. 

Under the new plan field agents and 
state agents will report on crops di- 
rectly to the secretary of agriculture 
or the acting secretary. These re- 
ports will remain sealed, in the cus- 
tody of these officers, until the day the 
official report is to be made. Then the 
agents’ reports will be opened and the 
official report compiled under strict 
precautions. There never will be, at 
any time, in possession of the bureau 
of statistics, or in any one office of the 
department, says the secretary, ex- 
cept while the compilation of the offi- 
cial report is being made, complete in- 
formation from the correspondents in 
all of the cotton states. Hereafter 
there will be three special field agents 
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instead of one, assigned to the work of 
collecting statistics for the cotton crop 
reports. These agents are to have no 
communication with each other, and 
will report on different groups of 
states. The secretary believes there 
will be no more opportunity for ad- 
vance information reports on specu- 
lative crops. 


Great Upturn in Cotton. 


Last week American Agriculturist 
called attention to the nervousness of 
the cotton trade and the strength of the 
market due to reports on condition of 
the new crop. Persistent rumors in 
trade circles for some time past indi- 
cated that the cotton crop this season 
was not progressing in a manner sat- 
isfactory to those desiring the contin- 
uation of low prices. Still there was 
expectation that the government re- 
port, issued this month, would show 
that considerable improvement had 
been made during the month of June. 
On the other hand, it proved to be 
far less favorable than anticipated. 

It showed the average condition of 
the crop on June 25 to be 77, a very 
slight decrease since the May report, 
11 points lower than June of last year, 
and about 7% points under the 10- 
year average. The market shot up- 
ward as soon as these figures were 
made public. It seemed as if everybody 
wanted to buy cotton, and a very brisk 
trade ensued. There is now much talk 
going the rounds of speculators to the 
effect that we cannot expect much 
over a 10,000,000-bale crop this year, 
and those who are watching consump- 
tion closely say that this will be in- 
adequate. 

The New York market for spot mid- 
dlings which for a long time had 
shown great strength at a 9 and 9%- 
cent basis, forged to 10 cents per 
pound. and then continued upward 
until 11% cents was reached, ané@ slight- 
ly exceeded. Of course there is the 
possibility that traders have overshot 
and that a reaction might take place. 
As prices during the coming few weeks 
will no doubt be affected mainly by 
reports concerning the condition of the 
growing crop, upon which all eyes are 
now centered, prices may likely be sub- 
ject to very sudden and sharp changes. 
The following table shows the condi- 
tion of the cotton crop on June 25, 
as reported by the bureau of statis- 








tics, department of agriculture. 
CONDITION OF COTTON BY STATES. 
Pres- In Last 10-year 
State ent May year aver’e 
rr 69 89 83 
SOOTSEIS occcce he s+ 8) S4+ 
Alabama ......83 87 > S+ 
Mississippi ....72 73 8&9 85 
South Carolina 78 78 88 85 
Arkansas .....40 73 90 8S 
Louisiana ..... 73 73 90 86 
North Carolina 82 83 80 86 


Indian Territory 79 81 87 88 


Tennessee .....86 5 89 89 
Oklahoma .....83 88 92 Dy 
Florida .......8¢8 88 92 5 
Missouri ......86 R4 89 87 
Virginia .......88 87 87 — 
United States 77 77.2 88 84.6 
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Of Interest to Southern Tobacco Growers. 





Throughout most of the southern 
and middle states the tobacco crop is 
doing nicely. An exception is noted in 
central N C, where dry weather oper- 
ated against good growth of the 
plants. In Ky there has been an abun- 
dance of moisture and many farmers 
complain of their fields becoming 
grassy. The O crop is growing well, 
both in the burley districts along the 
O river and in the cigar leaf sections 
of the Miami valley. Good reports 
are coming from W Va regarding the 
condition of tobacco fields. The out- 
look in Md is fairly satisfactory, con- 
sidering the earliness of the season. In 
Va reports tell of the crop being 
quite irregular. In some sections 
plants are well developed and are 
looking fine; elsewhere they are late 
and not any too promising. Tobacco 
is being cured in S C. 

Advices from Clarksville, Tenn, say 
that the Dark tobacco growers’ protec- 
tive assn has disposed of a lot of good 
German spinners to an exporter at 
slightly above 8c p lb. The growers’ 
assn in the Henderson district has 





been busily engaged in prizing the crop 
and shipping dark leaf to Louisville 
warehouses. Receipts of tobacco at 
Owensboro have been quite liberal in 
the recent past. According to local re- 
ports farmers in Hancock county, Ky, 
have pooled cansiderable quantities of 
tobacco, as they were unable to dis- 
pose «* it otherwise, except at prices 
unsatisfactory. 

The market at Chase City, Va, has 
closed to reopen in August. Trade 
reports say that practically all of the 
’O4 crop in that section has been dis- 
posed of. For the first 6 months of 
05 receipts of burley tobacco at Cin- 
cinnati aggregated 24,500 hhds, nearly 
double offerings for the same period 
in ’04. Stocks are estimated at {Ki}) 
hhds, somewhat heavier than a year 
ago. The average price for all burley 
tobacco sold on the Cincinnati breaks 
during the first part of the current 
year was 9.4c per Ib, against 8.9c in 
04, and 7.1c in ‘03. 
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Tobacco Notes. 





TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVIIILE—Our receipts in June 
were 438) hhds; sales, 2646; ship- 
ments, 6356, and total stocks July 1, 
10,861 hhds. Buyers’ stocks are 1229 
hhds, sellers’ stocks 9632 hhds, the lat- 
ter includes the “planters’ assn” to- 
bacco. Receipts last week were TOD 
hhds, offerings on the breaks 277 hhds, 
total sales 2°. The market continues 
active and strong on all useful grades 
of leaf and lugs, with the greatest 
push on spinners and cigar wrappers. 
Indications are that the planters’ 
assn in making sales will use the 
tobacco board of trade inspection, as 
well as their own inspectors. Owing 
to frequent rains the tobacco crop is 
badly “in the grass,” and is suffering 
from lack of thorough cultivation; hot 
dry weather is needed for the good of 
the crop. We quote low Iugs at $3.50 
@4 p 100 Ibs, good lugs, 5.50@6, low 
leaf, 5.25@6.25, good leaf, 9@10.50.— 
[M. H. Clark & Bro. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valn- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part 
advertisement, and each initial or a number 
as one word, Cash must accompany each 
and advertisement must have address on, 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to 
insertion in issue of the following week 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TU 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKE?D. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion, 


Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place New York City 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
THOROUGHLY BROKEN American Foxhounds 


of the 
counts 
order, 
as we 


guarantee 
Adver- 








[+3] 


LIVE STOCK. 

eereghps conyers 
STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—A great offering! 
will seli you a choieely bred, registered H F service 
bull, a registered cow, or calf of either sex; in 
short, anything that you want, guaranteeing fell 
satisfaction. You need not pay unless 7, are sat- 
istied. $000 guarantee on everything $5000, 
Cireulars sent on application. HORACE 1 ‘BRON. 

SON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y, 
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PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit o@ 
amount invested, E, 8S. AKIN, Auburn, N Y¥, 





O I C’s, 2 months old, $8. Silver's highest-prieed@ 
strain, Only best pigs shipped, CROSSROADS 
FARM, Plattsburg, N Y. 


~ JBRSEYS—¢ ombination and Golden Lad; 
sale, 7 cows, 9 heifers, 22 bulls. 8. E. NiviNe 
Landenberg, Pa, 


~ IMPROVED large Engitsh Yorkshires from 
ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N . 


PRIZE HOLSTEINS and Jersey Red pigs for tale 
cheap. W., M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 























FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull calves. & 
W. TOWNSEND, Cochranville, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS—Very strong, 





with bushy roots; raised by irrigation and — 
fertilization. The plants have an average 
square inches ef space each ever the whole en 


$i 1009, $4 5000, 70 
Self-Bleaching 


500, Celery—Giant Pascal, Goldem 
(imported seed), Winter Queen, 
White Plume. Cabbage—Danish Balthead, = 
head, Flat Dutch. Shipped & ventilated 
earefully packed in damp moss, F. W, ROCHELLE, 
Drawer 1, Chester, N J 


CABBAGE plants, late varietien 
MRS JOHN FRASER, Salem, 





_ CELERY, 
Write for circular. 
NY. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


UNION LOCK poultry fence stops small ch'ck+, 
fits uneven ground, don’t sag or buckle, and is eas 'y 
erected. Satisfied customers say it’s best. We sell 
at. factory prices and pay freight, Orders filled with- 
out delay. Write to-day for catalog of farm, lawn 
and poultry fences. CASE BROS, Colchester, CB 


COMMISSION M ME RCHANTS. | 


OLDEST commission house in New York: 





— 


lished 1838. Butter, cheese, egs, A rit 
dressed calves, game, frmits, etc. E. ’ Woo 
WARD, 32 Gree nwich St, New York. 





BU TTER, eggs. “poultry, hay, straw and all pode 
wee: daily returns. Est’'d 144. GIBBS & LR, 


Philadelphia. 
' 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ANMBRICAN AGRICUL TURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 


FOR DELIGHTFUL COAST COUNTRY homes, 
for fertile rice lands, sugar lands, truck lands, 
Matagorda county, with three railroads, rapidly de- 
veloping with good people, schools, churehes, the 
land of opportunity, Address BOARD OP TKADB, 
Bay City, Tex, 














70-ACRE 
for dairying, 
well watered; 
mill; good buildings, 
a quick sale. W. H, 


FARM, sandy, gravelly loam; adapted 
poultry or trucking; good markets, 
trout stream; excellent site for grist 
healthful climate; §1000 for 
YOUNG, Cogan Howse, Pa, 


~ FLORIDA—For investments 
pouitry and cattle ranches. 
—_— address BOARD OF 
"la. 


, homes, farms, trully 
For particulars a 


TRADE, Palatka, 


FOR SALE—Dairy 1 farm, , 10 acres, , large house 
and barn; 3-4 mile from school and store, SQUIRS 


GREEN, Route 40, BSinclairville, N Y 


“TWO FINE VIRGINIA FARMS for sale, 210 and 
278 acres respectively; very desirable. A owner, 
A. 8. JOHNSTON, ‘Success, Va, - 





MY FARM—I will sell at a sacrifice if sold at 
once, Good dwelling, large orchard. D, K. FOW- 
LER, Fremont, Mich, 





that are good hunters and know where and how 
to hunt foxes. Also some very good Beagle and 
Rabbit hounds, Stamps for circular, J. HOWARD 
TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 


BELGIAN HARES, 
dition, 10 weeks old, $2 per pair. 
land, Minp, 


FERRETS. GEO FARNSWORTH, 
New London, O. 


FERRETS—2000 for sale. 
London, O. 


COLLIE pups. NELSON'S, Grove 


choice bred and in fine cdn- 
JNO VRY, Lake- 





Route 6, 





HELD & CROW, New 





City, Pa. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


9 VARIETIES, 3200 birds, consisting of poultry, 
eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored @page book, 
l0c; list free. J. A. BEHRGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


%3-EGG STRAIN eSinale.Comb White Leghorns 














exclusively; 150 choi breeders for sale. Circular 
free. GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N Y. 
EDWARD G. NOONAN, breeder of cough 
poultry, Marietta, Lancaster County, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ps LIME—Cheaper than phate. 
aetured by WALTON QUARRI . Marris- 
= te 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTER 
5 Cents Per Word 


WANTED— Young men to learn telegraphy. 
demand fer geod operators is greater than the 
supply, We teach telegraphy quickly and 
oughly at small Good paying se- 
eured for all graduates. Dustrated catalog mailed 
free. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon. Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 
2% Cents Per Word 


A YOUNG, EDUCATED FRENCHMAN desires 
to teach French in return for studying agriculture 
on a large farm, Please address “DAN MG,” care 
of Aung J. Wolf & Co, Advertising Agency, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


Received 75 Replies to One 
“Ad.” 


I received 75 replies to my last ade 
vertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange 
department of American Agriculturist; 
only used ft one week.—[G. B. Mc- 
Mullin, Watertown, N Y. 




















THE LATEST MARKETS 





CREAM 


600,000 In Use. 


Ten Times 
All Others Combined. 


Save $10.= per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
over all 
Gravity Setting Systems 
and $5.= per Cow 
over all 
Imitating Separators. 


THE DE LAVAL 


Canal & Randolph Sts., 


CHICAGO. 
OVER 5,000 BRANCHES 





DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS ; 


Send for new MAY, 1905 Catalogue. 


AND LOCAL AGENCIES, 


SEPARATOR GO. 


74 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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and we willsend you by return ma‘l a book of hay-press information that may 

reve invaluable to you. You bale hay for profit—not for fun—so you want the machine that will 
© the most work for the least expenditure on men and horses. Get our book. Read what we have 

tosay. Learn how our power-head puts into the work every pound of pull the horse exerts. 

our automatic brake device relieves the team of all jerk and jar from the rebound of the 

How the man can put in large charges Sscagh cur thirty-inch feed-opening and have plenty of 

- It 


time to doit because of the long plunger trave 
is such points as these that enables the owners 
of our presses to bale 15, 18 or even 20 tonsa of hay 
aday. Then let us send you our book, it only 
costs you but a moment’s time and it will pay 
you to read the experience of purchasers whose 
voluntary testimonials are given in order that 
you may profit thereby. 

38 years reputation for good hay presses is 
back of us. Ask anyone who has ever used one 
of our Gem or Victor presses what he thinks 
about it. bn hpe | in Quincy or who has ever 
bought from us will tell you you are safe in deal- 
ing with us. Write today for ourterms,guarantee 
and five days’ free trial plan, even though to 
can't buy at once, We would like you to tell us 

you expect to buy a press this season. A 
postal card will do or use this coupon. 





— 


How 
lunger. 





Please cut this out now before you forget 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, III, 123 5 





| LATEST WHOLESALE 





“HAY PRESS" 




















fe To Printers / 
BIGGEST BARGAIN IN 


Web Presses 


The following machines are offered at low 
prices and easy terms, either with or without 
complete electrical equipment: 

One six page wide electrotype web perfect. 
ing Hoe press, prints &, 12, 16, 20 or 24 pages, 
each 13g in. long by 109 in. wide with four 
feolumns of 13 ems pica, at 12,000 complete 
copies per hour, folded, pasted and trimmed ; 
132,40 or 48 pages, at 6000 per hour, delivere 
lto either page or half-page size. 
| One Hoe web perfecting half tone electro- 
type press for fine work, with various color 
combinations. It delivers folded, trimmed 
land stitched a publication with type matter 
11} by 7§ in. in either 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 
40 or 48 pages. It will also take pages 17} by 
11} in. or five standard columns 13 picas wide, 
and print of these &, 12, 16, 20 and 24 pages. 
This machine is even better than when new. 

Also one Stonemetz web peeterting 
delivering 16 pages folded, pasted and trim- 
med, 6000 per hour. Size of plate 143 by 93 in. 
or four standard 13 ems columns. 

For further particulars address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASS. = 











MANY A MAN 


has been deterred from buying an Ensilage and 
Fodder Cutter because s 

his power was not heavy 2 

enough to 

run one. 


different 

lengths. 
Any length of 
elevator desired, 
safety fly wheel, 
safety treadle 


THE CALE-BALDWIN 
AND BALDWIN 


ENSILAGE and DRY FODDER CUTTERS 
require less power than any similar machine made. 
_ney cut feater. feed easier, last longer and 
have this addition- 

al advantage of REQ IRING LESS POWER. 
Don’t puy a cutter until you get our free catalogue 
and prices. We will save yeu money. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 

Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
Marquette Building. - Chicago, IL 








THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, trade was influenced to 
a great extent by the varying volume 
of daily receipts. After a slight im- 
provement, shippers sent in supplies 
heavily and the gain was wiped out. 
Handy weight steers appear to be in 
best request. The eastern shipping 
and export demand proved somewhat 
slow. 

Fancy native steers ......$5.75@ 
Good to choice fed heifers 4.75@ 
Extra native butcher cows. 4.00@ 
Fair to good butcher cows. 2.50@ 
Cutters and canners ..... 1.25@ 
Com’n to ex butcher bulls. 2.25@ 4.00 
Feeders, good to choice .. 3.75@ 4.60 
Plain to choice stockers.. 2.85@ 4.25 
Veal calves . 3.25@ 6.25 
Milch cows, p head ......203.00@50.00 

The~ demand for choice heifers 
showing plenty of flesh was notable. 
Prices on this class of cattle were 
generally well maintained; to a better 
degree, in fact, than on other grades, 
Prime heifers were salable at $5@ 
5.25. The trade in cows and bulls ex- 
hibited little change. The latter had 
not recovered from the severe drub- 
bing given them by buyers in the re- 
cent past. Cutters were in slightly 
better inquiry than straight canning 
cows. The market for both, however, 
proved somewhat weak at times. 

Hog prices at one period tended to 
climb upward. General sales of good, 
heavy packing hogs were around $5.50 
@5.75 p 100 Ibs. Rough heavy swine 
sold as low as 5@5.25. At times there 
was scarcity of prime big hogs and 
offerings showed quite a sprinkling of 
grassy stock. Packers discriminated 
sharply against the latter class and 
showed some indifference with regard 
to pigs. 

The sheep market, following the 
trend of trade in the east, recorded 
substantial gains, this followed by 
weakness Choice to fancy’ § fed 
wethers were quotable at $5.25 to 
5.00; export ewes 4.75 to 5.15; breeding 
ewes 3.75 to 5; culls 2.50 to 3.25. Prime 
native shorn lambs brought 6.25 to 
6.60; with extra westerns as high 
6.75. Spring lambs in good de- 
mand at 6.75 to 8. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


6.15 
a eae 


oad 
4.50 
3.75 


3.10 


as 


PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 





Wheat Corn | Oats 


1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
92% |1.04 58 | Af 33 
994 11.12 63 37 
—-|- 66} 395 
97 {1.07 | .58) 4h 
92) |1.04 Gh .32 
1.06— | 97h 304 


Cash or Spot 
Chicago..... 
New York... 


Toledo......- 
St Louis..... 
Min’p’lis... 
Liverpool... 


5G 
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At Chicago, wheat has been greatly 
unsettled, firm at times, and again ex- 
cessively weak and lower. The dom- 
inating influence was the crop condi- 
tion, particularly in the spring wheat 
territory. Advices from the northwest 
could not have been more contradic- 
tory, experts traveling in Minn and 
the Dakotas reporting deterioration 
in prospects, the presence of black 
rust here and there, and the appre- 
hension that its devastating influence 
would rapidly spread during the first 
half of July. Traders were not dis- 
posed to be stampeded, however, and 
in spite of this impressive testimony, 
and estimates of material reduction in 
the outturn of spring wheat, the mar- 
ket last week broke 4@6c p bu from a 
preceding high level, recovering indif- 
ferently. From a figure well in the 
90's, July sold off last week to a frac- 
tion better than 88c p bu, eventually 
regaining some of the loss, while the 
contract grade for delivery in Sept and 
Dee approached an Stc level before 
there was much recovery. 
In addition to recent better weather 

the northwest, with some really 
the winter wheat ter- 
ritory sent advices of good harvest 
progress, and in conjunction with 
this domestic situation was a weak set 
of cables, English markets ruling 
somewhat lower. At the decline good 
buying set in, many operators believ- 
ing that rust damage in the northwest 
will eventually prove much more se- 
vere than the bears will now admit. 


in 
brilliant skies, 


Corn showed independent strength 
much of the time with fractional ad- 
vances, although top quotations were 
not fully maintained. July delivery 
was in fairly good demand around 
56% @5T4ec p bu, Sept about Ie dis- 
count, while Dec, which conten:- 
plates new corn, sold with some free- 
dom at 49@5Vc. Foreign markets were 
strong, and the export trade somewhat 
more encouraging. Crop reports were 
generally interpreted to mean that the 
plant is making good progress 
throughout most of the corn belt. 

The oats trade was fair at a nearly 
steady set of prices, July around 32@ 
33c p bu, Sept 31@31%c, standard 
grade in store 324@33c. Crop con- 
ditions were reported favorable with 
harvest progressing rapidly. 

Barley was in about the recent fay- 
or. choice malting grades a trifle high- 
er under a good demand. The market 
was without important development. 
Feed barley was quotable at 42@45c 
p bu, fair to choice malting 47@52c. 

Grass seeds were quiet and without 
important change: Sept timothy sold 
at one time at $3.50, which was a 
shade higher, with the contrade grade 
of prime old 3.25@3.30. Contract prime 
clover was $12.25@13 p 100 lbs, mar- 
ket inactive. Hungarian was quotable 
at 1@1.25 p 100 Ibs for common to 
choice, ordinary and German millet 
95¢c@1.25. 

At New York, the cash corn situ- 
ation unchanged, the market hold- 
ing firm with some export trade. No 2 
yellow corn is quoted at63%ec p bu, No 
2 mixed elevator 63c, corn chops $22 
p ton, hominy 3@3.25 p bbl. Spot oats 
not active, but former prices were sus- 
tained. Mixed oats 351%4.@30'l%c p bu, 
white clipped 837% @40tsec Malting 
barley 52@55¢c p bu, feeding 48% @5vc. 
Malt 65@70c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CIIOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York B 1 
SEB 2 21% 
O41. . 18% 18 3; 
"03... 201%, 21@21% 

Butter exporters at Atlantic markets 
claim that English buyers are mani- 
festing some interest in U §S ladles 
They say that should prices drop to 
any extent on this the ocean, it 
will not be surprising if a fair export 
trade develop. Combined receipts of 
butter at New York, Chicago, Boston 
and Philadelpnia during the month of 
June aggregated 893,000 pkgs. This 
showed a substantial increase over 
June, ’04, amounting to upward 
110.000 pkgs. There has been a steady, 
satisfactoyy outlet for butter so far 
this season in spite of the large offer- 
ings. The bareness of storage hold- 
ings at the opening of the season 
proved a marked factor in maintain- 
ing prices in face of large offerings. 
During the month of June the range 
on extra fresh cmy tubs at New York 
was 19% @21%c p lb. 

At New York, receipts running lib- 
eral. Choice cmy brings 2U%@2le p 
lb, dairy 19@20c. Large quantities of 
new butter are going into storage. 

At Boston, finest N ¥Y and N E-cmy 
is quoted at 21@21%c p lb, dairy 19 
@20c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy 
tubs 20@21%c p lb, western prints 22c, 
nearby cmy prints 22@23c, country 
rolls 18%@14%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy tubs 19% 
@22c p lb, dairy 14c.—At Columbus, 
tubs 20c, prints 2lce, dairy 12@14c.— 
At Cleveland, tubs 18@21%c, prints 
29@22%,c, dairy 16@17c. 

At Chicago, consumption is good and 
the shipping trade normal. Extra 
emy brings 20c p Ib, the tendency be- 
ing slightly easier. Dairy butter 17@ 
18c. ; 


18 


ton 


side 


of 


is 


The Cheese Market. 

The speculative movement which 
ruled active in interior districts during 
the opening of the season has appar- 
ently slackened to some extent. This 
is evidenced by increased offerings of 
cheese on commission at eastern mar- 
kets. Reports from interior N Y and 
Wis say that the make is still running 
large. There are no signs of any gen- 
eral slump in prices, however, and a 
revival in the demand would not sur- 
prise some dealers. Exports of chees2 
to Europe from the port of N Y from 

















May 1 to July 1 were 18,600 bxs against 
54.000 the same period last year. 
At New York, market rather weak in 


tone. F ec cheddars bring 9%@9%c p 
ib, skims %,@T%ec. Some arrivals 
show the effect of the hot weather. 

At toston, offerings heavy and 
price slightly easier. N Y_ twins 
quotable a shade under 10¢ p Ib. 

At Chicago, prices about the same as 
last noted in these columns, but the 


feeling is somewhat weak with the de- 
Twins fetch 9% @10%\c p 
1014 @19 \c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


— 
PRODUCE TRADE. 
ted, quotations in 


+ 


mand tame 
lb Dai 


sies 


THE WHOLESALE 


therwise sta 


all i es are wholesale. They refer to 
pric t which the produce will sell from 
tor v irehouse, ear or dock. From 
country consignees must pay 
ind commission charges. When 

( mall way to retailers or con- 

mel 1dvance is usually secured. 

Apples. 
Ad ce from many sections of Ni- 
! Onondaga, Ontario, Orleans, 
G Wayne, Columbia, Ulster, 
Mot and Rensela¢ counties, N Y, 
the apple outlook is not near so 
omising as a year ago. After tak- 
o account the drop, these re- 
! élaim the crop promises all the 
fror 20 to GO as heavy as "OA. 
ldwit particularly appear to be 

At York, supplies are coming 

f and price tending lower. 

ld k is so Jargely out of the way 

t quotatio are no longer possible. 
Ne Red Astrachans fetch $1@2.50 p 
} f 1@2. 
jeans. 

Writing last week from Washtenaw 

‘ Mich eading grower says: The 

be acreage in this section is 
bout 1 iess than in 'O4. The con- 
dition of the crop is now good, but we 

e thre weeks late This due to 
heavy i vhich kept the ground so 
wet it could not be worked. As farm 

rk been bunched by reason of 
he 1 irded season, I am inclined to 
hink t farmers will neglect bean 
cultivation somewhat for other crops 
uch as hay, ete. Buyers offer $1.75 p 
bu for h p pea beans.” 

Dealer Roston allege that pres- 
ent stocks of beans at that point are 
medium Fair demand for pea beans, 
vhich are selling at $1.90@1.15 p bu 
1 a jobbing way General tone of 
nark firr No contracts made pub- 


Mich 


recent 


I i 
lic yet for N Y o1 0) beans. 

¥ advances ap- 
pve sustained, although 
further hardening is noted. Marrows 
bring $3 t0@s. 45 > p bu, mediums 2.20@ 
2.25, me 1 1.90, red kidney 3, 
lima } A, 
At Chicago, continued wet weather 
sections of Mich 
alarm dealers and further 
noted in the market. Local 
reported to be small and 

not large. Pea beans 

$1.75@1.80 p bu, red kid- 
limas 6.40@6.50 p 100 Ibs, 

Pressed Meats. 

At New York, the veal 
tinues in a healthy condition. 
true particularly with re 
light stock, which holds firm at 
p Ib. Coarse heavy calves not in 
hape are sluggish at 5@S8c. 

Egss 


eipts of western 


in many bean growing 
firme ; ] 
tocks are 
receipts are 
quotable at 


ney 2 7D@3. 


market con- 
This is 
gard to prime 
10%e 
best 


Re: eggs at Atlantic 


markets are not quite so excessive as 
they were during June. The heavy 
production of the Gth month was 


omewhat of a_ surprise to dealers. 
They the ground that the unusual 
output in Apr and May would result 
in an early cessation of the laying 
period, but apparently their deductions 
have proved erroneous. Receipts of 
eggs at N Y, Chicago, Boston and 
Philadelphia during June were nearly 
950,000 es Considerable complaint 
has been registered of late at the con- 


took 


dition of western offerings at Atlantic 
eenters; this due to hot weather. 
Many cars showed a loss, running as 


high as 5 doz to the case. This. of 


course, operated against satisfactory 
returns being made on shipments. 
At New York, western extras com- 


mand 17%.@18e p doz, with bulk of 





receipts going at 15@16c. Fine hen- 
nery stock brings 22@23c. 

At Boston, choice fresh western eggs 
quoted up to 18c p doz. Considerable 
quantities of poor stock sell at 14@15c, 
however. 

Fresh Fruits. 

“About the usual 
Oakland Co, Mich,’ writes H. Walter. 
“Prospects for peaches, pears, plums 
and cherries are for average to full 
yields.” 

Writing American 
D. Makepeace says of 
cranberry outlook: Some cranberry 
bogs show injury by winter; others 
have suffered from spring frosts, while 


drop of fruit in 


Agriculturist A. 
the Cape Cod 


from a few others we get reports of 
damage by the army worm. These 
causes will doubtless fully offset in- 
crease in yield, due to new area. On 
the whole, the crop promises no larg- 
er than that of last year, but later 
estimates on the yield will be more 


reliable. 

The fruit drop has proved large and 
apple outlook is not promising. Cher- 
ries somewhat poor, but small fruits 
and grapes are showing up well.—[A. 
D. Mc., Holmes Co, O. 


At New York, peaches plentiful. Ga 
Elbertas bring $1.50@2 p carrier, oth- 
er southern 75c@1.50. . Pears 2@4 p 
bbl, plums 75¢e@1.75 p carrier. Cher- 
ries irregular in quality: sweets 5@12c 
p Ib. Fla grapes 1.50@2.25 p car- 
rier Muskmelons h0ce@2, actording 


watermelons 10@25c ea. 
ll out except York state, 
which bring 5@15e p at Blackberries 
fetch 5@S8c, raspberries 3@6c p- pt. 
huckleberries 6@11e p qt, gooseberries 
G@12c, currants 5@S8c. 


to quality, 
Strawberries 2 


Hlay and Straw. 
\t New York, buyers are somewhat 
independent and trade is very slow. 
Prime timothy is quoted at $16 p ton, 


13@14, 
oat S@9. 
states say 


the new 


straw 14@15, 
Reports from 
the percentage 
crop is running 


clover mixed 
wheat. and 

leading hay 
of clover in 
large. 


rye 


Mill Feeds. 


from Buffalo say millers 
westward are not optimistic regarding 
the mill feed trade during this month 
and Aug. It is claimed that Buffalo 
quotations are low in comparison with 
those in the northwest Gluten some- 


Reports 


what searece. Corn output and prices 
seem to be regulating mill feed to 
some extent. 


At New York, market practically un- 


changed, firm but showing little activ- 
ity. City bran sells at $19.50@20 p ton, 


21@28, dog 24, cotton- 


oil meal 30. 


red 
linseed 


middlings 
seed meal 26.50, 


Onions. 


the Southport- 
Fairfield district of southern Ct has 
secured a good start this year. Many 
claim the stand is far superior to last 
Fairfield proper is estimated 
growers to have close to 100 
cultivation. In the entire 
claimed there are 500 to 


The onion crop in 


season 
by local 
acres under 
section it is 
GUO acres. 

Ve had two floods destroying many 
onions, but the crop is now 
doing well. As the acreage this year 
is greatly increased, being the largest 
on record, we will likely pull out with 
a big yield.—[H. Price, Hardin Co, O. 

Our correspondents in Madison Co, 
N Y, say: “Too much rain for onions. 
Some fields also badly damaged by 
winds. These may tend to offset the 
increased acreage this year. Never- 
theless the general outlook is ahead 
of "04." 

Writing this week a correspondent 
says of the onion situation in Orange 


acres of 


Co, N Y: “Acreage increased about 
25% over ‘Ot. Some maggots and 
#zrubs but free from weeds and a 
good stand; outlook encouraging. 


Acreage in is estimated at 
2000.” 

More onions planted here thar last 
season, but the general acreage is not 
as large as 4 years ago, the time when 
maggots began to infest this district. 
Prospects fair here but cold and wet 
weather early in season caused a thin 
stand.—-[H. R., Brown Co, Wis. 

Elsewhere in this paper is given full 
account of the condition of the 05 on- 


this county 


ion crop. 
Correspondents in the Ind onion 
belt, comprising Noble, Kosciusko, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Whitley and Elkhart counties, tell of 
ields being somewhat weedy and an 
excess of rain earlier in the season. 
With the increased acreage and fine 
frowing weather from now on, how- 
ever, growers are hopeful of good re- 
turns. 

At New York, the 
supplied and prices rule low. 
onions are now finding their 
this point. La stock fetches 20@T75ic 
p bag, Egyptians 1@1.50, Tex 30@60c 
P cra, southern potato 1.50@2. 25 p bbl, 
Ky 75@90c p bag, N J T5c@1 p bskt. 

Potatoes. 

Late advices from the potato belt of 
northeastern Col say the crop is pro- 
gressing nicely under the slightly re- 
duced acreage noted in many districts. 
Some about ready to dig early tubers. 
In the northwestern part of the state 
which ships potatoes to the Pacific 
coast, a sharper curtailment in the 
acreage is claimed. 

At New York, market well supplied. 


market is well 
Spanish 
way to 


Southern Rose and Hebrons bring 
$1@1.50 p bbl. Old potato season 
about over: quotations nominally 75e¢ 
@1 p 1G68-lb sk. New tubers coming 
from Long Island and are moving at 
1.25@1.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, a trifle steadier feeling 


after the 
tubers 


prevails, a welcome relief 
recent dullness. Choice new 
bring $1.50@1.75 p bbl 

At Chicago, barreled stock from Va 
rather slow sale and inclined to weak- 
ness. Reds and whites fetch $1.20@ 
1.50 p bbl. Ky whites are quotable at 
46@50c p bu. 

Poultry. 

Eastern dealers who are just back 
from Mich, Wis and Ind say that gen- 
erally the poultry supply seems large 
and the fall movementshould be liberal. 


Too early to tell much about turkeys. 
They are late as a rule, and the in- 
cessant rains, particularly in Mich, 
proved an unfavorable factor. 

At New York, the demand lessened 
slightly and this coupled with large 
offerings of springs resulted in lower 
prices. Dealers say that if receipts of 


springs continue to increase further 
declines will be in order Live fowls 
are steady; dressed poultry easier. 
Geese very sluggish Spring chickens 
command 16@18c p Ib 1 w, fowls 13%c, 


roosters 9@10c, turkeys 13 ¥ £c, ducks 
GO@90c p pr, geese $1@1.25, pigeons 
25e. Dressed turkeys 15@18c p Ib. 
Philadelphia broilers 28@30c. Pa 18 
@25c, westerns 17@20c, fowls 12%c 


spring ducks 16@1lic, squabs 2@2.75 p 


doz. 


At Boston, western iced poultry in 
request at 13@14c p lb d w, broilers 
20@2he, cocks 10c, turkeys 18@1%e. 
Spring chicken selling lower at 17@ 
20c p Ib 1 w, fowls 12% @13c. 

Vegetables 


At New York, cress $1@1.25 p 100 
behs, tomatoes 75c@$2 p carrier, N J 
tomatoes $1.75@2.75 p bx. Turnips $1 


@1.50 p bbl, squash 75c@1.25, spinach 
3O@GOe, string beans HU@THe p bskt 
tadishes and rhubarb 50@GWe p 100 
behs, peas 5Uc@S1.25 p bskt, peppers 
$1@1.50, okra $1.50@2.25 p carrier, let- 
tuce 50c@81.25 p bbl. Horseradish 5 
@ic p Ib, egg plants $1.50@2 p bx, corn 


100, cukes Toc @$150 Pp 
eauliflower 


WW@2.50 p 


HUc@$1.25 p 
bbl, celery 15@60c p doz, 

75c@$1.25 p doz, cabbage $1 
190, carrots and beets T5c@$1.25 p 100 


bchs, asparagus $2@3 p doz. Sweet 
potatoes $1@2.25 p bskt. 
——_—_~<. 
Buckwheat Acreage—According to 


local millers-the area devoted to this 
crop in western Pennsylvania this sea- 
son shows up favorably in compari- 
son with recent years. Prices encour- 
aged a full planting by farmers al- 
though there is no pronounced in- 
crease. The demand for seed buck- 
wheat was perhaps not as large as last 
year, accounted for by the fact that 
farmers held over more grain and 
were, therefore, not compelled to buy 
seed; they perhaps even supplied their 
neighbors. 


Indigestion—Mrs R. B. H., 


New 
York, has some chickens one month 
old that are not doing well. They 
droop their wings, become weak and 
in a few days they die. Change their 


food as much as possible and mix a 
little ground ginger in the food; also, 
eput a piece of lime in the water they 
drink. 











Resists Heat 

Tar roofs melt and run, 

Tin absorbs and radiates, 
but farm buildings covered with 


Rex Ftirthote 
ROOFING 


are thoroughly protected under the hottest sun. 
Rex Fuiinrkore also positively resists fire, 
water, snow, cold, rotand wear. 
Easy to lay; outfit in every roll, 


Samples and Book Free 


Photos of REX FLINTKOTE farm 
buildings, and much roofing in- 
formation, * Look for the Boy,” 


i 
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of Gold 


If the First National Bank 
of Chicago offered to send 
you a book of solid gold, 
w 2 t you be aston- 


ish 

NOW LISTEN. We 
will send to any reader of 
this paper a book entitled 
“T he Land of Oppor- 


tunity 
This tittle book is worth ten times, one hun- 
dred times, more to you than it would be if 
every page was actually printed on leaves of 
beaten gold. 

It describes a virgin strip of magnificent ag- 
ricultural and fruit land in the bountifui oe 
whereon any man can found a home and make 
@ fortune. 

It tells of six well watered valieys, bubbling 
over with wealth, every acre of which “4 
to Uncle Sam. It wiil grow fruit, hay, oa 
tatoes, vegetables, wheat and rye in bcundines 

rofusion. The ranges are free and dairying 
8 profitable. 

The climate fs ideal, without extremes éf 
heat or cold, because it fs on the Pacific Slope. 
Plenty of timber for fencing and fuel —two 
trunk railroads —and the best local markets in 
the world for farm produce —- especially fruit, 
poultry and butter. An acre grows 100 apple 
trees. Each apple tree yields from @2.00 to boo 
sy Figure that out 

fhe Jand is yours pract ically for the asking— 
the book is absolutely fre 

The Government owns the land and ts throw- 
ing it open for settlement. The Government 
wants you to come out and develop it. This ts 
your o ep wna g 

80 write today for booklet B-10. + 


The Flathead Reservation information Agency, 
ssoula, Montan 











Nitro-Culture 


BACTERIA FOR INOCULATION. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET No.2 
National Nitro-Culture Co., West Chester, Pa 








A SAFE INVESTMENT 


in connection with our own. business, that ap- 
Ppeals to those who want to combine entire 
safety to principal with a fair rate of interest. 
It is not a speculation, Backed by many years 
of uninterrupted success and dividends, 


The Financial Proposition 


Six per cent dividends, 
January, 3 per cent in July. 
Preferred as to both dividends and 
Ranks first for safety and stability, 
Widely held among conservative investors, 


payable 3 per cent in 


assets, 


Most popular among those who know mest 
about it. 

Safe, and pays nearly twice as much as sav- 
ings banks, 

A security for wife, child, trustees, ete, 


If this matter appeals to you, full particulars 
will be mailed upon request, which should state 
the amount that may possibly be available for 
this purpose. Not less than $12 nor more than 
$1200 accepted from any one investor. since our 
desire is to interest the many, rather than the 
few. Address 


HERBERT MYRICK 
President and Editor, Orange Judd Co. 
52 Lafayette Place, New York Citn 
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HELLO! 


HELLO! 





How the Deacon’s Wife Was Caught. 


G. 8. B. 


One. evening a neighbor’s boy tel- 
ephoned my husband asking his com- 
pany on an errand to an adjoining 
town. The invitation was accepted 
and husband was just finishing his 








THE DEACON’S WIFE WAS ABOVE SUS- 
PICION. 


gad when the lad appeared for 
im. 

As they drove away I was instructed 
to ring up a friend, whom we ex- 
pected to call that evening, and ask 
him to postpone his visit till the next 
evening. I went from the door to 
the phone and upon taking down the 
receiver to ascertain whether the line 
was in use or not, imagine my. sur- 
prise to hear our good deacon’s wife 
telling this friend where my husband 
had gone. This she could not have 
learned in any way save over the 
phone less than 15 minutes before I 
caught her imparting the information. 

was dumbfounded for, previous 
to this occurrence, I had emphatically 
declared that if there was one place 
on the line where they didn’t listen 
it was this particular place. 


A Husband by Telephone. 


MAY MODRICKER. 





A few years ago one of our cele- 
brated actresses was the owner of a 
beautiful country house in York state. 
Now Miss Bedoin, for so we will call 
her, was thinking seriously of giving 
up her stage career to accept a posi- 
tion as mistress of one of two adjoin- 
ing estates, but she could not decide 
for which man she most cared. Both 
were equally handsome, wealthy and 
refined, and both were equally in love 
with the actress. 

One morning while passing through 
the hall, Miss Bedoin picked up the 
telephone receiver to call up a friend, 
when she overheard the following con- 
versation, and recognized the voices 
at once as those of the two men she 
loved. 

“Certainly!” 

“What do you think of Nance Be- 
doin?” 

“She’s a beauty, B.” 

“Well she ought to bring me a good 
round sum.” 

“She’s a_ gentle little creature, I 
should judge, and likes a man who 
is affectionate.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about treating 
her with affection. A fellow must 
hold a tight rein over her, even 
though she may be gentle for—” 

Miss Nance hung up the receiver, 
her eyes dark with anger and cheeks 
scarlet. 

“The hateful thing!” she cried as 
she stamped her foot. “Well, Mr B., 
you will have no opportunity to hold 


a tight rein over me or chance 
to spend my money.’ 

Mr B. called that evening and was 
politely informed that Miss Bedoin 
was not at home. Half an hour later 
Mr A. called, was admitted, and when 
he went away two hours later it was 
with a light heart, for the actress had 
promised to marry him in a month's 
time. 

One morning after their return from 
their wedding trip, Mr A. brought 
around a fine young horse, on which 
was his wife’s saddle. “What a beau- 
tiful animal!” cried Mrs Nance. 
“Where did you get her?” ‘“Well,” 
said A, “I’m glad you like her. She 
was named after you a year ago. I 
bought her from B. He says she is 
gentle but you must keep a tight rein 
over her, for sometimes she thinks she 
is on the race track and will not 
slacken her speed till she is tired out.” 

The actress sank down on the stone 
steps and laughed till the tears ran 
down her cheeks, for she suddenly 
realized that the two men had been 
conversing over the telephone about 
a horse which had been named for 
er. 


any 





Heading Off a Mad Dog 


ANNA WALL. 


One evening my sister and I went 
down to the pasture to drive the cows 
and calves into the lot where they 
were kept during the night. Rover, 
a large Scotch collie, followed us. He 
was the pet of the family and we 
were greatly attached to him. 

Rover was a good stock dog, but 
this evening he acted strangely. In- 
stead of rounding the cattle up and 
turning them toward the gate, he kept 
close by my side and several times he 
licked my hand softly. We turned the 
cattle toward the gate, and got them 
all in, except one calf, which persisted 
in breaking away and running back. 
After several futile attempts to get it 
in, I turned and spoke sternly to the 
dog, commanding him in-no very gen- 
tle voice to bring the calf in. 

Instinctively he started to obey, 
went about half way, turned and came 
slowly back to where we were stand- 
ing. He raised his head, and looked 
pleadingly into my face with eyes that 
seemed almost human. I never saw 
a dumb animal look more.as if he 
wanted to speak than that dog did 
then. 

Suddenly he gave a quick, sharp 
bark and leaped high into the air. His 
feet scarcely touched the ground be- 
fore he leaped again and again, howl- 
ing and yelping piteously. We stood 
watching him dumbfounded, until he 
began whirling round and round in 
circles, when the truth dawned upon 
us like a flash. The dog was mad! It 
seemed as if he had gone stark mada 
in an instant. His eyes now glowed 
like balls of fire, and his lips were 
drawn back until every tooth in his 
head was visible. 

Only God, in His infinate wisdom, 
knows how we escaped, but escape 
we did. My sister reached the house 
first, and just got inside the screen 
door when the dog dashed up on the 
porch. I caught my dress on the-gate 
hook and missed getting into’ the 
house before the dog reached the 
porch. He dashed off of the porch 
and started toward me. Summoning 
up all my courage, I commanded him 
to go back. Strange to say he obeyed 
me. It gave me an opportunity to 
get the start of him for the othér 
door. He came after me a2 moment 
later, and I had scarcely time to close 
the door, when. he threw himself 
against it. Had it not been for the 
wooden fancywork, the screen would 
not have resisted his efforts. Scarcely 
knowing what I did, I snatched up the 
water bucket and dashed the contents 
upon him. The effect was instanta- 
neous. He gave one despairing howl, 


VEIN 


turned and ran say through the 
gate and turned west. 

We ran out on the porch and lis- 
tened intently. We could hear noth- 
ing, but stood trembling with the ter- 
ror of the shock. Then came a 
thought which seemed to freeze the 
very blood in my veins. It was of the 
little ones of our neighbor who lived 
about a mile away. We had gone there 
so much lately that it was almost as 
familiar to the dog as his own home. 
There, he would go. I turned to my 
sister and saw her face, white in the 
gathering twilight. In her dark eyes 
I read the same dread. 

Just then came a blessed sound, the 
Silvery tinkle of the telephone bell. 
In less time than it takes to write it, 
I had called our neighbor and told 
him that our dog had gone mad and 
had run in their direction. I told him 
to shoot it if possible, hung up my 
receiver and returned to the porch. 
Four minutes later we heard the re- 
port of a gun and knew that all was 
over. Had it not been for the ’phone, 
boing can tell how it might have turned 
out. 


That Cat. 


D. C. DEAN. 





Of all animals, John Burr detested 
acat. Of course his wife had an equal 
fondness for puss, and a large, beau- 
tiful tiger cat was her special pet. 
This cat insisted in monopolizing 
John’s chair for his daily nap. At 
meal time John dumped him out, 
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“SOMETHING SOFT AND YIELDING 
THERE.” 


many times making uncomplimentary | 
remarks that boded ill to tiger. One 
day he forgot, as was his custom, to 
look in his chair. He sat down— 
something soft and yielding was there! 
It was that cat—he would teach it a 
lesson. 

Grasping the chair on each side, he 
proceeded to bounce up and down, 
saying as he did so: “I'll teach you, 
drat you, to get into my chair! I'll 
break your back! I’ll mash you flat!” 

At first the family looked on in hor- 
ror, but as he 
to bring forth what he supposed was | 
a mashed cat, and found only a 
clothesbrush, their horror gave way 
to mirth, and a mofe chagrined man 
never sat down to dinner. Meanwhile 
the object of his detestation sat on a 
rug by the fire, washing his face and 
winking his eyes as if to say, “Strict- 
ly not in it.” 


WAS 


-_- 





They were lingering in the hall. 
“Just one kiss, darling,” he pleaded; 
“then I'll go.” 


arose and proceeded \ 





“For goodness’ sake, give it to him, 
Maud,” exclaimed a hoarse voice from | 
the head of the stairs, ‘or he'll stay | 
to breakfast.” 








WASN’T RUBBER AT ALL. 


See here! Did you break that rub- 
ber plant?” 

“That ain’t no rubber plant. I pull- 
ed at it until all the leaves came off, 
and it didn’t stretch a bit.” 





A Little Country Town. 


LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


Them city ways don’t seem just right; 
It’s such a selfish game; 

The man that lives next door to you 
Don’t even know your name. 

Folks on the street they never speak, 
They pass you looking down— 

The people don’t do that way 
In a little country town. 


It’s “Hello, Bill!’ and ‘How de do!” 
“Say, come around to tea.” 

There ain't a kid that runs the street 
But stops to smile at me. 

The preacher even takes my hand, 
Nor scans me with a frown, 

Your soul ain’t judged by what you wear 
In a little country town. 


And if rour wife or baby’s sick 
The neighbors come and say, 

“Tf there’s a thing that we can do 
Just call us right away. 

Old ladies, sitting by the bed, 
In faded gingham gowns— 

They’re angels—and you bet they're prized 
In our little country towns, 


We live like one big family, 
For blaming never pays; 
And if I do some blund’ ring thin g) 
They say: “‘That’s just his ways.’ 
You have to do an awful deed 
To have them put you down; 
You find you've got a fighting chance 
In a little country town. 


And should you die, ’twould compensate 
For short’ning up your stay, 

For all the folks for miles and miles 
Would see you laid away. 

There’d be no doubts in any soul 
But that you’d won a crown; 

They let St Peter have his own 
In a little country town. 


And if I owned a city home, 

With stocks and bonds in store, 
No “swell affairs’’ could keep me there, 

Strange faces are a bore; 
I’d leave my narrow, fenced-in lot, 

The streets so bare and brown, 
To live among good neighbors in 

A little country town. 

One Who Finds the Talk Helpful-. 
I want to thank you for the table talk. 
I enjoy it much. Someone often sends 
just what I would like to say, but have 
not the talent of putting into words. I 
wish I might ask the Tablers what they 
think of dispensing with all papers 
advertising intoxicating liquors. 
would like much to hear their views 
upon the subject.—[Miss Vermont. 








COMES A TIME 


When Coffee Shows What It Has Been 
Doing. 


“Of late years coffee has disagreed 
with me,” writes a matron from 
Rome, N Y., “its lightest punishment 
was to make me ‘logy’ and dizzy, and 
it seemed to thicken up my blood. 

“The heaviest was when it upset my 
stomach completely, destroying my 
appetite and making me nervous and 
irritable, and sent me to my _ bed. 
After one of these attacks, in which 
I nearly lost my life, I concluded to 
quit and try Postum Food Coffee. 

“Tt went right to the spot! I found 
it not only a most palatable and re- 
freshing beverage, but a food as well. 

“All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ and 
dizziness, the unsatisfactory condition 
of my blood, my nervousness and irri- 
tability disappeared in short order and 
my sorely afflicted stomach began 
quickly to recover. I began to re- 
build and have steadily continued until 
now. Have a good appetite and am 
rejoicing in sound health, which I owe 
to the use of Postum Food Coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” found in each pkg. 
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When the Sun Shines Warm and Kind. 


ANNA J. GRANNISS.- 
When the sun shines warm and kind 
Why. my heart begins to bound 
And I just go peering ‘round 
Into trees, and on the ground; 
All my-feelings get unwound 
When the sun shines warm and kind. 


When the sun shines warm and kind 
Feel like going off somewhere 

If I had the time to spare; 

Then again, I don’t much care, 


here as there 
sun shines warm and kind. 


Bout as soon be 


When the 


When the sun shines warm and kind 
[ don't want to scold and fret 
Over things—I just forget; 

Kind of want to live and let; 
pomeway I don’t feel so “set” 

When the sun shines warm and kind. 


When the sun shines warm and kind 
And I plant my “glory’”’ seeds, 
Somehow other people’s needs 
Grow on me as fast as weeds, 


And T want to do good deeds 
When the sun shines warm and kind. 
When the sun shines warm and kind 

My whole being seems to glow; 

New ideas sprout and grow, 

And it almost seems as though 

I grow younger like, you know, 


When the sun shines warm and kind. 

When the sun shines warm and kind 
I get real glad clear through 
Doing what I have to do, 
Patching old, to look like 
Why, a woman can't be blue 

When the sun shines warm and kind! 





Cooling Drinks for Summer Days. 
ELOISE MARTIN. 





Here are directions for preparing 
some delicious beverages which are 
among the most refreshing drinks that 
can be served: 

Black Currant Cup: To each pint 
of black currant juice add 2 qts weak 
green tea. Sweeten to taste and cool. 
Serve in tall glasses with ice. 

Pineapple Lemonade: Make syrup 
by boiling 1 pt water and 1 cup sugar 
1} minutes; add 1 can grated pineap- 
ple, or the same amount of fresh fruit, 
and the juice of three Iemons; cool, 
strain, and add 1 qt ice water. 

Turkish Delight: Grate a fine, large 
pineapple into a bow! and cover with 
boiling water; allow it to stand 5 
lhours, then strain off the clear liquid 
land sweeten to taste and freeze to a 
soft snow; serve fn glasses with a 
spoonful of red raspberries in the bot- 
tom of each glass. 

Orangeade: Impregnate a few 
lumps of loaf sugar with the oil of 
orange, by rubbing into them as much 


as you can readily from the rind of 
four oranges. Roll as many oranges 


as you desire to use, squeeze the juice, 
allowing 8 to 1 qt water. Throw the 
skins into % pt water as you squeeze 
them, let them stand a short time, 
press them a little, and add this water 
to the other juice. The very highest 
flavored oranges should be selected, 
and if not found sour enough to im- 
part an agreeable acid, lemon juice 
may be added, with the caution that it 
must not be used freely enough to im- 
pair the distinct flavor of the orange. 
Allow about % Ib sugar to the quart 
of orangeade 

Fruit Punch: Here is a fruit punch 
fit for the gods. Boil 1 lb sugar with 
an equal measure of water, for 5 min- 
utes, Grate a pineapple and boil in 
1 qt water for 15 minutes (the pine- 
apple may .be chopped, if preferred), 
strain through a jelly bag, pressing 
out all the juice and add the juice of 
4 oranges, 12 lemons, the sugar syrup, 
% pt strong freshly made green tea, 
% pt juice from a can of strawber- 
ries and sufficient ice water to make 5 
qts, adding more sugar if necessary. 

Currant Punch: Currant jelly is the 
main ingredient of this drink. Boil 
together for 5 minutes a cup sugar and 
3% qts water. temove from the fire 
and, while the syrup is still hot, dis- 
solve in it two % pt glasses of cur- 
rant jelly. Add three lemons and three 
oranges, sliced thin. Then set on ice 
untii chilled and serve in glasses part- 
ly filled with crushed ice. 

Coffee Punch: Make 3 or 4 qts rich, 
strong coffee. When the coffee is cold, 
pour it into a punch bow! and sweeten 
with a syrup made of 2 Ibs granulated 
sugar by putting ™% pt water into a 
faucepan over the fire, adding the 
Sugar and letting it boil gently until 
it is so thick that it “hairs” when 
dropped from a spoon. Let it cool 


MOTHERS AND 


before adding to the coffee. Add a big 
lump of ice, and last of all, cover the 
entire surface of the coffee with a rich 
whipped cream, and serve in dainty 
little china cups. The coffee may be 
partially frozen in an ice cream freezer 
before being put into the punch bowl. 
With the addition of a large lump of 
ice it will remain cold a long time. 
TO KEEP ON HAND. 

Lemon Syrup: Add to the juice of 
12 lemons the grated rinds of 6 and 
let stand over night. Take 6 lbs white 
sugar and make a thick syrup. When 
cool add the lemon juice, strain and 
bottle. When serving, a tablespoonful 
of the syrup is sufficient for a-glass of 
ice water. 

Mulberry Shrub: Squeeze the juice 
from mulberries, let stand 10 days, or 
until fermentation ceases. Remove 
scum carefully, and pour into a fresh 
vessel. Let stand 24 hours and again 
pour off. To 1 1b loaf sugar allow 
13 oz juice. When it begins to boil, 
strain through jelly bag, bottle and 
seal. When desired, fll a glass half 
full of the syrup and fill up with ice 
water. 

Grape Juice: This delightfully re- 
freshing summer drink may be made 
for almost 3 or 4 cents a quart 
bottle. Pick over the grapes, rejecting 
all unsound ones, almost cover with 
water in a porcelain-lined kettle, heat 
slowly (mashing), and cook until all 
the juice is freed. Drain in jelly bag. 
Measure the juice, add 1-3 cup granu- 
lated sugar for each qt, boil four min- 
utes, bottle and seal. So wholesome is 
this drink that the unfermented 
“grape juice cure” for dyspepsia has 
become a popular fad in Germany, and 
there is no doubt of its beneficial 
quality. 


For the Picnic Basket. 


EDITH PETERS. 





All sandwiches should be made from 
stale bread, not over two days old. 
The bread should be cut as thin as 
possible and the crust removed. Where 
it can be done as with melted cheese, 
butter, deviled ham, etc, the bread 
should be spread while on the loaf. 

With Lettuce: Butter the bread, 
then spread with salad dressing and 
place a lettuce leaf between the slices. 

Chocolate Sandwiches: Melt a 
square of chocolate, add 3 tablespoons 
sugar, spread on bread, sprinkle with 
grated or shredded cocoanut. 

-A Date Dainty: Remove _ stones, 
chop fine and spread between slices 
on plain bread. Graham bread is es- 
pecially nice for these sandwiches. 


tl 


A Poker Board—tThis is one of the 
handiest articles in my kitchen, and 
is hung on the wainscoting behind one 
end of the range. Take a piece of 
inch thick lumber, 14 inches long and 
6 inches wide. Cover all over on both 
sides with thick, dark woolen cloth. 
Masten two screw eyes in one of the 
long edges to hang it up by, and screw 
six or seven screw hooks into the face 
of the board. These are to hang the 
poker, stove shovel, dust-pan, stove 
brush and holders on. It saves put- 
ting so many nails into the wall, and 
keeps these necessary articles always 
handy.—[Marian Meade. 


Old-Time Blackberry Pickle—Dis- 
solve 3 Ibs brown sugar in 1 pt vine- 
gar. Add 9 lbs sound, ripe blackber- 
ries. Cook with this mixture a bag 
containing 1 tablespoon each of cin- 
namon, allspice and clove. When the 
berries are well done, skim them out 
and place in a jar. Boil the remaining 
liquor until it is syrupy and then pour 
it over the berries while hot. Keep in 
a covered jar.—[Edith Peters. 


Berry Muffins—Mix 2 cups sifted 


flour, % teaspoon salt and 2 rounded 
teaspoons baking powder. Cream % 
cup butter with ™% cup sugar, add 
well beaten yolk of 1 egg, 1 cup milk, 
the flour mixture and white of egg 
beaten stiff. Stir in carefully 1 heaped 
up cup of blueberries which have been 
picked over, rinsed, dried and rolled in 
flour. Pake in muffin pans 20 min- 
utes.—[{Mrs Barber. 








To Can Corn—Cut the corn from 
cob, add salt to taste, then press 
into jars and put on rubbers. Put 
on lids, but not tight till -cooked. 





DAUGHTERS 
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Fresh and Cool for Hours. 


There is nothing more enjoyable, after a hard 
day’s work in the fields, than a thorough clean up 


with Ivory Soap. 


As far as bracing one up is concerned, it is better 
than a bath in a bath tub. 
Strip to the waist, use plenty of water, take 


enough time to do the thing richt and you will feel 


fresh and cool for hours. 


Ivory Soap is the purest soap there is. It lathers 


freely and—ait floats. 


On sale at grocery stores almost everywhere. 


Ivory Soap 
994ifo Per Cent. Pure 
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Set jars in kettle of cold water 
and set on the stove and boil for 
an hour. Be sure to put something | 


around the jars so they will not touch; 
an old cloth will do or perhaps better 
some straw placed under and between 
the jars. When cooked screw down 


the lids and put in a dark, cool place. | 


[Rose Miller. 





Currant Catsup—To 3 gts ripe cur- 


rants add 3° pts sugar, 1 pt vinegar, 
cloves, | 


cinnamon, 
Ad@, when 
Boil 


1 tablespoon each 
black pepper and allspice. 
nearly done, % tablespoon salt. 

together about 30 minutes.—[E. P. 


Spiced Currants—To every 3 Ibs cur- 
rants add 2 Ibs sugar, % pt vinegar, 
1 tablespoon cinnamon, 
each cloves and pepper and a pinch 
of salt. Boil about 20 minutes.—[E. 
F. P. 





I find it makes a pleasing variety to 
use different flavorings in custards. 
For instance, to a pint of custard, add 
1 tablespoon of desiccated cocoanut, or 
two tablespoons strained apple sauce 
before baking.—([Cynthia. 





The earth has a wealth of benefit for 
a man which may best be received 
through the pores in the bottom of 
the feet, but wool and leather conspire 
in modern footwear to deprive him of 
these benefits. 





The secret of health is founded upon 
thoroughly resting the body, says a 
noted athlete. Plenty of sleep is ab- 
solutely necessary. Two hours before 
midnight is better than ten after. 


% tablespoon | 


| 





| 
| 
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work upon Potato Culture. 


the “oo of this work the 
drawn 


duction. 


Silerations of seed, 


pvoiacoes are given. 


all in al 
authoritative book on the 
in America. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 
price, postpaid, 75c. 





PoTATO 


Its Cultivation, Growth, and Development, 
Sprays and Spraying, Harvesting and 
Storing, Production, Transportation 


ist, Cornell University. 


This book is destined to rank as a s 
While the practical 
site has been emphasized the scientific part has 
not been neglected, and the information given is 
of value both to the grower and the student. In 
author has 
argely upon the reports and bulletihs 
furnished by the American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations during the past fifteen years 
and upon any European data which he has felt 
to be of sufficient value to warrant their intro- 


Treating upon its history and botany, some 
conditions influencing growth and development, 
soils, rotations, manuring and fertilizing, con- 
varieties, panting, cultl- 

e 


vation, obstructions to growth and 
ment, sprays and spraying, harvesti 
Storing, production, transportation and mar- 


kets, chemical composition, breeding an 
in, the life history and methods of ss 
many of the diseases and insects which attac 


The book is well illustrated by photographs 
and drawings, nearly all of which were made 
expressiy for this book by the author. Taken 
it is the most complete, reliable and 
potato ever published 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, M1. 
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The Busiest Hands. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE. 
The magazines are printing much 
Of busy hands; there’s been revealed 
To us the daily lives of such 
As toil in factory and field. 
Work seems just now to be the theme 
To which each special writer leans; 
Of ‘“‘busy hands” there’s ream on ream 
In all the current magazines. 


Of hands that work at forge, in shops, 
And mills where whirling spindles 
ply, 
Of horny hands that tend the crops, 
Quite all’s been said, one can’t deny; 
But, ah, about home-keeping hands 
Each writer’s quiet as a mouse— 
The ready hands for all demands, 
The busy hands about the house! 


The Fascinating Study of Ants. © 


PROF C. T. BRUES. 





PART IN—THE LIFE HISTORY OF AN ANT. 

Ants, like other’ insects, pass 
through a series of several stages be- 
fore becoming adults, aS we are ac- 
customed to see them. These prepar- 
atory stages are three in number; first, 
the egg, second, the larva or grub, in 
which all the growth takes place; 
third, the pupa, corresponding to the 
chrysalis of a butterfly, which is a sort 
of remodeling and resting period be- 
fore the final issuance of the last, or 
adult stage. 

The eggs are laid only by the queen, 
of which cast each nest usually pos- 
Sesses but one. 
As quickly as 
they are laid, 
which is very 
rapidly during 
the breeding 
season, each 
egg is carried 
off by a worker 
ant to be placed 
in whatever 
part of the nest 
may have been chosen for the incu- 
bation of the eggs. Here they are gen- 
erally placed in piles, irregular bun- 
dles, or rows to await hatching. This 
they do without further attention. The 
eggs are nearly always very small, 
searcely larger than grains of coarse 
corn meal, but always very regularly 
shaped and shining. They are usually 
long-oval in shape and _ semi-trans- 
parent in color. The surface is slight- 
ly sticky and they readily adhere to 
one another in masses. After a few 
warm days the eggs hatch, disclosing 
a pearly white larva or grub no larger 
than the egg and quite similar in 
shape. 

In this condition it is legless and 
provided with rather imperfectly de- 
veloped mouth parts and entirely help- 
less in the matter of procuring any 
food on its own account. It must re- 
main wherever placed by the workers 
and must depend on them for nour- 
ishment. This they obtain either as 
honey from plants, as pieces of live in- 
sects or otherwise according to the 
habits of the different species. Most 
of the commoner kinds feed their lar- 
vae on honey or substances which they 
have themselves previously chewed up 
and partially eaten and digested. This 
they distribute to the helpless babies, 
feeding them regularly and in proper 
amount. 

Although the larvae are simply 
white grub-like objects at first glance, 
a closer examination of one of them 
with a pocket lens reveals the presence 
of numerous constrictions around the 
body and numbers of very regularly 
arranged tubercles on its surface. 
These are generally provided with pe- 
culiarly formed, short, spine-like hairs 
which are often very characteristic of 
the different species. <A couple of lar- 
vae and a few of these spine-like hairs 
are shown in Fig 2. The pracical 
use of such hairs to the larvae is rath- 
er doubtful, but they may perhaps be 
of use to the workers in carrying them 
about. It will be noticed also, if we 
compare several kinds of ants, that 
the shape varies more or less, accord- 
ing to the species. Most of them may 
be well described by comparing their 
form to a “crooked-neck”’ squash in 
miniature. 

The larvae of some of the more 
primitive species are not quite so help- 
less and subsist upon partially chewed- 
up bits of live insects captured 
by the attendant workers. They rest 














Hig 1—a FARMICINE 
ANT. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


their backs and feed upon the 
food which is placed on the hollow 
upturned surface of the body. In this 
way they twist their necks about in 
a very amusing fashion as they reach 
about for select bits from their im- 
provised table. 

As the larvae become full grown, it 
can sometimes be noticed that there 
are three rather easily distinguishable 
sizes. These represent the future 
queens, males and workers, those 
which will form queens being largest 


upon 


SILOWING SPINE-LIKE 


HAIRS. 

and the workers usually smallest. 
When the eggs are first laid, those des- 
tined to produce males are fundamen- 
tally different from the others, but all 
are alike in external appearance. The 
workers are produced in largest num- 
bers, except just previous to swarming 
time, when the males and queens pre- 
dominate. 

As soon as the larvae have become 
full grown, they change into the pupa 
stage. Some species in doing this spin 
a silken cocoon about themselves with- 
in which the changes to the adult are 
undergone. Other species do not form 
the cocoons, but simply shed the old 
larval skin and appear as uncovered 
pupae. In this condition they are still 
white or very pale yellow in color, but 
the legs and antennae can be made 
out, folded close up against the body. 
Within a few days before the adult 
is ready to emerge, the color begins 
to turn browner and gradually acquires 
the color of the adult ant. At the 
time of emergence, however, they are 
always paler than other individuals, 
being known on this account as cal- 
lows. In emerging from the cocoon, 
the ants have almost always to be as- 
sisted by several of the workers in the 
nest. The species which form no co- 
coons are more able to emerge with- 
out aid, although some attention in 
their behalf is often necessary. 

THE QUEEN MOTHER. 

Large numbers of females, or queens 

and males appear at a time, usually 

early in the 
spring when the 
ants are said to 
“swarm” out of 
the nest. They 
are all devel- 
oped and per- 
fectly winged 
for some time 
before, but all 
leave the nest 
at the same 
time. They then 
pair, after 
which the males 
soon die. The 
new queens, 
now unaided, 
tear off their 
wings which are of no further use, and 
each proceeds to establish a new nest. 
She works unassisted, usually exca- 
vating a small cavity in a protected 
place where she lays a small number 
of eggs. These she carefully watches 
until they hateh, and later feeds the 
developing larvae until maturity. 
They pupate before reaching quite the 
normal size for the species and conse- 
quently the first brood of workers are 
smaller than the later ones. After 
these have emerged as adult workers 
she gives up her active habits and 
leaves the work of raising a second 
brood to the first lot of workers, while 
she restricts her activities to egg-lay- 
ing. The most hazardous period in 
the life of a colony is in this incipient 
stage and the majority perish at this 
time. Successful ones gradually in- 
crease in size with each new brood, 
until, if events are propitious, they 
turn off swarms of winged males and 
and females. 

In many species the workers are 
polymorphic, that is, there are a num- 
ber of different sizes or casts, each 
more or less specially fitted to its own 


Fig 2—LARVAE 














Fig 3—A MYRICINE 
ANT. 


work in the colony. There is, in many 
forms, a large-headed, strong-jawed 
form, known as the “soldier,’’ and sev- 
eral smaller sizes, each often with a 
definite part of the routine of the col- 
ony devolving upon it. 

There are great differences in the 
size to which the colonies of different 
species will grow. Some forms habit- 
ually live in very small nests, usually 
containing less than a hundred indi- 
viduals. Others, like the ‘“‘leaf-cutter” 
ant of the tropics, and some of the 
mound-building forms of the temper- 
ate zones, form colonies containing 
many hundreds of thousands and per- 
haps even millions. 

There is one other phase in the life- 
history of ants which is especially in- 
teresting, and that is, the relation which 


they bear to certain other insects which , 


take up their abode in the nests. 
Scarcely any colony is entirely free 
from these which may be there either 
as welcome or as unbidden guests. 
Such “guests” usually derive food or 
protection from the ants which are in 
turn sometimes benefited. They may 
almost be compared to the dogs, cats, 
and mice of our human habitations. 
[Part I of this series appeared in 


the issue of June 24 and Part II in the | 


issue of July S—The Editor.] 
ne 
A True Bear Story. 


c. Fr. WILSON, VERMON’?. 


In 1873, Willet W. Shephard, my great 
uncle, at that time proprietor of a hotel 
Known as the Green 
in Vermont, was in a small way a stock 
raiser. He owned quite a large tract 


of land, reaching back into the moun- | 
portion of which was | 


tains, a small 
clear. He kept five or six cows, a horse 
and yearly raised a few calves. 

At the time the 
which I am to 
three splendid calves and a beautiful 
lamb, all of them unusually fine ani- 
mals and objects of much pride with 
my uncle. One September morning go- 
nig to the pasture to feed them as usual 
he could get no response. Immediately 
his fears were aroused and he started 
out to investigate. He soon found 
where all the animals had crawled 
through a break in the fence. 
a mile beyond in the woods he found 
the lamb, killed and partially eaten by 
a bear. He vowed Vengeance, and 
returning to the house secured provis- 
ions enough to last two or three days, 
shouldered his rifle, and told his wife 
that he was going to find his calves 
dead or alive. 

Being an old hunter and trapper, it 
was no great trouble for him to follow 
the trail of the animals. From their 
tracks he knew that they were badly 
frightened and had run blindly into 
the woods. Traveling until 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon he reached a high bluff 
where the trail turned suddenly. Fol- 
lowing up the steep bank he found a 
place where apparently some large, 
heavy creature had gone down. Climb- 
ing down again, he soon found two of 
his calves dead but a little way apart, 
showing that two bears had sprung 
upon them at the top of the cliff and 
all had gone down to the bottom. Not 
far away he found the third, a portion 
of which had been eaten. 

My uncle promptly renewed his vow 
of vengeance. At the foot of the cliff 
he built a fire and prepared his sup- 
per. Then he lit his pipe, replenished 
his fire and sat down to watch. Being 
tired with his long tramp he shortly 
fell asleep with the rifle across his 
knees, About 2 o’clock in the morning 
he was aroused by a fierce growl. 
Catching up his rifle he glanced up 
to the top of the cliff and by the faint 
light from dying fire made out the eyes 
of some wild creature peering down. 

My uncle was a splendid shot and he 
lost no time in drawing a bead between 
the two glittering eyes. The crack of 
the rifle was promptly followed by a 
tremendous roar and sticks and stones 
hurled down the cliff indicated that 
bruin was badly hurt. Knowing that 
he could not follow the animal in the 
night, uncle replenished his fire and 
awaited daylight. Then gathering up 
his knapsack and rifle he climbed the 
cliff and from the indications knew 
that he had desperately wounded the 
bear. 

Some 50 yards up the mountain the 
trail of blood led to a cave imto 
which bruin had drawn himself. Here 





Mountain house | 


he found the animal dead. He had lost 
his calves, but he had avenged their 
death. At that time it was no light 
thing to plunge alone into the woods 
on such a quest as his. However, it 
was the sort of pluck which those days 
called for from the dwellers on the edge 
of the forest. 


Mrs Society: So poor Mrs Smythe ts 
dead. 

Mrs Rocks: Yes, poor thing! 
you go to the funeral? 

Mrs Society: Oh, my, no! 
me a call, 





Shall 


She owes 


Like a beautiful flower, full of color 
but without perfume, are the fine but 
fruitless words of him who does not 
act accordingly.—[ Buddha. 


Painkiller caanes 


PERRY DAVIS’ & COLIC 


IS CANCER CURABLE? 


Many physicians believe not, although a lim- 
ited number of cases are cured each year by var- 
ious applications and by the use of the knife. 
The terrible burning plasters are barbarous in 
the extreme and leave disfiguring scars where 
employed about the face. X-rays, injection 
methods, light treatments and interna: medica- 
tion bring negative results. The use of the knife 
is attended by danger and few cures result, as 
there is a recurrence of the disease in aimost 
every instance. The only remedy which may 
be employed with any degree of success is Can- 
cerol, or Combination Oil Cure, which is sooth- 
ing inaction and free from the objections named 
above. There is no pain and no scar and the 
remedy may be used at home with entire success. 
This remedy was discovered by Dr. David M. 
Bye, of Indianapolis, Indiana, and he sends a 
book on Cancer, free, to those who write for it. 








CURES 








events of | 
tell occurred he had | 


About | 


CURED TO STAY CURED. 
Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. “1 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 

ok J. Free. Very interesting. 
Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Mien’s wo. Suits 
$722. ® | 9:80 


Buy at manufacturer’s prices—direct from mill, 
saves half. Satisfaction sure. Samples free. Latest 
fabrics and colors in ladies’ dress goods, at half 
retail prices. Every yard guaranteed. Write to-day. 
GLEN KOCK WOOLEN BILLS, + SOMERVILLE, NW, 2. 


ARM TELEPHONE F R E E 


Our farm telephones are the best—never get out of order 
Connect farms with cities, the depot, the doctor and your 
neighbors. Keep you posted on market prices and the world’s 
happenings. Send name for 80 days trial offer. Standard 
Telephone & Electric (o., 208 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“The Nation's pleasure eround aad sani- 
tarium.”—David Bennett Hill. 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 








The lakes and streams in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains are full of fish; 
the woods are inviting, the air is filled 
with health, and the nights are cool 
If you visit this region 
An 
answer to almost any question in 1e- 


and restful. 
once, you will go there again. 


gard to the Adirondacks will be found 
in No. 20 of the “Four-Track Series,” 
“The Adirondack Mountains and How 
to Reach Them ;” issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York, 
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Table Talk is just what its name im- 
plies—the talk-it-over department. It is 
your very Own. Have you a perplexing 
problem in any phase of life? Lay it on 
the Table and let others help you in its 
glution. Have you a happy, cheerful 
thought? Share it with others at the 
Table. Matter for this department is 


not paid for. Table Talk is your own. 
Its success lies in your own hands en- 
titely. Remember that everyone is wel- 
come here and the more subjects intro- 
duced the better. Address all letters to 


Table Talk Editor, this office. 





Does the Farmer Need the Church? 


Just as well ask if the farmer and 
family need the sunshine or rain or 





any other blessing that comes from 
God. No one lives nearer to the heart 
of nature than the farmer and no one 
needs to know more of nature’s God 
than he.—[J. S. H. 

The f ier and his family need the 
benefit that comes from every Sun- 
day laying aside the working clothes, 
and in fresh clean raiment mingling 
with other well clad people. They 
need tion of the aesthetic 
side of ir natures that comes with 
the mu and orderly church sere 
vice. ° v need the intellectual stim- 
ulus of the sermon. They need the 
Sunday school with the opportunities 
it gives for exchange of thought. The 
farmer’s wife needs the social hfe and 
association with other women which 
she may have through the aid society 
and various woman’s organizations. 
The children need the training afforded 


by the Young People’s society. But 
above and beyond all these consider- 


ations, is the spiritual side of it all. 
The farmer and his family, like all 
others, need to develop and strengthen 
the highest side of their natures. They 


need to join with others in the wor- 
ship of God.—[ Janet Alexander. 

There is no chance for an argument 
on this question. It can only be an- 
swered in the affirmative. Farmers 
have souls to save or lose, and because 
Wwe are perched away out on the prai- 
rie or pushed back in the timber is 
mo reason we should be deprived of 
the teachings of the gospel.—[Mrs 
Farmer. 

a ooo 

In Our Own Hands—I think the 
discontented farmer’s wife is to be 
pitied more than blamed, but if she 
Will make up her mind to see the 
bright side of everything, she will soon 
find that life is what we make it. I 
speak through hard experience, but 
ith God’s help I can truly say that 
ve can be happy and contented under 
ery trying circumstances.—[ Mexican, 

















Strongly Put—The woman who mar- 
ies for a home only commits a crime 
against herself, against the man, 
against society, against the law, 
against her God, but more than all 
the rest together against the helpless 
children, who will surely suffer fog 
her lack of self-respect. A man and 
Woman will not be good companions 
end parents unless bound together 
‘ith love.—[Grannie. 





If we would improve our opportu- 
ities for a little change in our every- 
tay life, we would not hear so much 
Rbout the “drudgery” of the farm. 
Right at our doors are the privileges 
for which the city people pay every 
Hay and pay well at that. Why not 
mprove them ?—[Mrs Gray. 





Iam a farmer’s wife and believe 
hat as such I have more pleasure and 
Teedom and a better chance of health 
rom outdoor work in flower beds and 
ering for chickens, than have other 
fomen.—[D. M. C. 








Live within your means, but don’t 
rt your means make you live meanly, 





Our Pattern Offer. 





, No 4662—For summer wear nothing | =— 
s daintier or pretteir for children than 
the low-necked and short sleeved mod- COMPLE TE G UN CA TALOG UE FREE 
els. They are cool and comfortable to 

wear, and then, too,—if such a model 
is copied as the one shown—the dress- 
es are eaasily made. The front and back | ean be made for the money you'll be interested im 


are pleated and good be finished as il- UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 


ae 








No 4662—Child’s One-Piece Frock, 


sizes 3 to 10 years. 


lustrated or left plain and worn without 
a belt for everyday service. The pattern 
is perforated for pointed neck outline, 
although the pattern includes a high 
collar and long sleeves. The closing 
is on the left side under the first pleat. 
For a simple little dress that may be 


quickly made and more, very 


laundered, this is a capital model and 
as to suitable materials for such a 
dress, well—one has the whole list of e 


materials to choose from. 
HOW TO ORDER. 


In ordering patterns, be sure to give 


the number and size wanted. 


patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 


this office. 





A Telltale Giggle—Once while talk- 
ing over the line a listener’s arrival 
was announced by the familiar click = 
which tells of a receiver down. ‘ 
ently we heard a door open and some “# undertake to be an agriculturist or to teach agriculture, 
one enter the room where the third 
receiver was down and a familiar voice ad 
said: “Put that up.” These words - of elementary agriculture. It contains a large number of engravings which are not 
were followed by a suppressed giggle, 
equally familiar, and the receiver went 
up in a hurry. Later, calling at this 
house from whence came the voice 
and giggle, I took occasion to tell of 
the incident as though it had hap- 
pened elsewhere, and the guilty one’s 
efforts to appear innocent and her 
feigned wonderment as to where it 


could have been were nota 
amusing.—[G. S. 


impson - Eddystone 
ilver Greys 


produce distinctive dresses. 
Many attractive artistic patterns, 
Absolutely fadeless color. 

The best woven cloth. 


: Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 


Sold by thousands of dealers for over half a 
’ century. 
Three generations of Simpsons have made Simpson 
Prints. 


PRINTS the raaystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphie 






























If want absolu' 
the "best Shot Gun roe 


Nothing like them or ag good ever offered at anything like the price, $5.00 to$21.00. Our eatalogne shows all kinds, single and double barrel, 
magazine, breech loaders, ejeotors, etc. You'll save money and insure y curse!’ thoroughly reiiable and modern Gun by writing for our cate 


aoe UNION FIRE ARMS CO.,Mfgrs., Desk H, Toledo,Ohio. 


—— 


ROYAL E. BURNHAT, Pat t 4&8-page book 
Attorney, 824 Bond Bui 1d i +7 [ Pp ATE NT hig poft references, 
srasbington: D.C. Patents Promptly | W. 1. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 
. See OUR GUARANTEE of 
$8 Paid ist Scott cases | ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Agriculture 











Through the Laboratory and School Garden 
by C. R. Jackson and Mrs. L. S. Daugherty 


NE great reason why agriculture is not taught in the schools is the 
fact that suitable text books on the subject are almost entirely lack- 
ing. Teachers are willing to take up the work if they only knew what 
to do. This work supplies this need. As its name. implies, it gives 
explicit directions for actual work in the laboratory and the school 
garden, through which agricultural principles may be taught. The 
work is intended to cover one year’s time but it is so arranged that 
any part of it may be omitted if the necessary material cannot be 
obtained or if the time allowed to this subject makes it necessary. 

The authors’ aim has been to present actual experimental 
work in every phase of the subject possible and to state the direc- 
tions for such work so that the student can perform it independently 
of the teacher, and to state them in such a way that the results 

will not be suggested by these directions. One must perform the experiment 
to ascertain the result. 

But the book is not merely a manual, it embodies in the text a comprehensive, 
practical, scientific, yet simple discussion of such facts as are necessary to the 
understanding of many of the agricultural principles involved in everyday life. 

A carefully outlined chapter with specific references is given to each of the 
following: general subjects:—Nature and Formation of Soils; Classification and 
Physical Properties of Soils; Soil Moisture and Preparation of the Soil; The Soil 
2 as Related to Plants; Leguminous Plants; Principles of Feeding; Rotation of 
Crops; Milk and Its Care; Propagation of Plants; Improvement of Plants; Pruning 
of Plants; Enemies of Plants; and Ornamentation of Home and School Ground. 

Any energetic teacher can, by carefully going over the work in advance, 
working out the experiments himself and reading the references, be able to do 
creditable class work if he is willing “ to dig,”’ but it is useless for any one else to 
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The book, although primarily intended for use in schools, is equally valuable 
to any one desiring to obtain in an easy and pleasing manner a general knowledge 


only attractive pictures but are actual illustrations of much vaiue in explaining the 
text. Fully tlmstrated, 5 1-2x 71-2 inches, 402 pages, cloth. Price $1.50, net. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Lafayette Place. Marquette Building 
Sf] Pe yok CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EXPECTORANT 


STOP THAT COUGH 











An almost, infallible remedy for dis- 











GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


$1000. CASH 


FOR BOYS, GIRLS, WOMEN 4c MEN. 
$75 CASH sa"For any boy or girl under 18 years of age raising the DO YOU WANT 


largest calf to six months of age. phi Aaa 
$75 CASH walt, a boy or tml — 18 years of age raising the $ maces 
argest colt to six months of age. 4 O0O S H 
: b irl under 18 y f isi h * CA 
Wensr SSeS nt oe PREMIUMS 
eee eee eee eee ere 
$50 CASH p@e°For any woman reporting the largest amount of butter WE OFFER FREE? 

















from one cow for any 90 days. 
ONL ll al al all ll al allay, . 
i , We do not ask you to send usacent. Our offer is open to the world 
$25 CASH poles Try famed 9p Ce eet ae ee on the very easy conditions stated below the list of cash prizes, 
from one cow for any 60 days. The premiums are perfectly free and are open to any man, woman 
: or child. You can compete for one or more and if successful you 
$50 CA SH or Hep Fins | Bam + ma the largest amount of may earn several hundred dollars in cash. 
a————PPPyPyePe—eer Absolutely Free 


Bay"For any man, woman or boy raising the largest number 
$50 CASH of pigs from 5 sows to four months of age. SPOT CASH PRE M I UnmSsS 
ee ee oe to encourage our friends and customers to give a little extra care to 


$25 CASH bey” For any man, woman or boy raising the largest number their Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs and 
of pigs from one sow to two months of age. Pigs. You stand as good a chance as anyone in earning several 
hundred dollars in cash. . 


PBB" 
$25 CASH LayFor anyone reporting largest number of pigs farrowed by AE EO TS TNE ee, 





one sow—dead and alive counted. 
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$25 CASH ae showing largest gain for two steers for 


POPP er Puro 


$125 CASH eer toc ace 50 — largest gain for one car load of 
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$25 CASH Te showing the largest gain for 10 hogs for _ 


OL LL lela 


$25 CASH so gag anyone raising the largest hog to six months of 


APPA AARNE 


$25 CASH yor ee mg showing the greatest gain for one hog for 


$25 CASH st coagay reporting the largest gain for one mule in 


LLP LDL LOO 


$25 CASH nett a Bn: reggae the largest gain for a horse or 


2 ASH 8@e"For anyone reporting the smallest amount of grain used 
$ 3 C. for a team working every day for any 60 days. 
ee i i i 


$50 CASH whi reporting the largest gain for 25 sheep for 


NLL Ll lle 


$25 CASH — reporting the largest wool clip from 


—_—eo—ocoerneeenr~* 


$25 CASH pot reporting the largest gain in 10 sheep for 


25 CASH SeF-For anyone reporting the largest gain for’ five goats : wane 
$. . for any 90 days. ; é AN PATCH 1:56 
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$25 CASH ——- reporting the largest wool clip from 


$25 CASH esos, ee, meee somber ot st ries} DY AN PATCH Mili) FREE | 
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s7°-Be Sure And Save This Premium List For Reference.w - a= TO vou 


These Premiums are open to any Man, Woman, Boy or Girl in the world on the following conditions: “International Stock Food” 
is to be fed to all competing auimals, The time limit is, for reports on animals and the tests, for any time between May Ist, Lithographed in 6 Brilllant Colors, 
1905, and May let, 1906. You can select any months for your tests during this specified time. We do not require you to feed Size 21 inches by 28 inches 
any certain omouns Engh sre pee Spee wat heave ~ matter of emenns — to your bn jedgment. Feed as much of : 
“Internations ood” as you think will give you the best paying results, wo or more make the same report th 
will be divided equally. At the e.d of your test we require your written statement as to time you sta your test, the AND WITH PO STAG E PREPAI D 
amount of ang Stock Food” uses ond the ew lp thie statement *% — signed ~~ apne Tt ML witnesses. 
Animal mpeting for one prizo must not be reported for any other prize, ach prize must be won le, 
If any Teport, apes ra to contain a self evident error, we reserve the right of aking party to make s Se Ree. IF YOU ANSWER THE FOLLOWING: 
You Must Send For One Of The Dan Pateh Colored Lithographs, Offered Free On This Page, If You Have Not Reeelved One. 1 H M h S k Of All Ki D Y Oo 
@ would like, a photograph of the animals before and after test. but we, $ not requirg it. Zhe results, including name Sst.—Friow Muc toc inds Do You Own? 
rese * n all leading arm Papers,” having over Five on Farm beer: : 

pe F will ‘be decided by ne on the writion statements whieh Will be epen for publie inspection at any time. _ Pompeo 2nd.—Name Paper In Which You Saw This Offer. 


“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD’? WRITE US TODAY 
@w3 FEEDS for ONE CENT “@ And You Will Receive This Large Colored Lithograph 


Ie sold by over One Hundred Thousand Dealerson a“Spot Oash Gu y ; ; 

pas one ton ge yor Linen yy ge — as conker atoms hentneee of Dan Patch. Dan 1s Valued at $1 50,000 and 1S the 
i ° ° v 

funded. “international Steck Food”is prepared from powdered, medicinat Reser wares, ¢¢ Fastest Harness Horse the World Has Ever Seen. 

Seeds and Barks and is equally good for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, 

Calves, Lambs or Pigs. It is fed in sma!! amounts mixed with grain and purifies the a 

blood, tones up and strengthens the system and qrestly aids digestion and assimila- The Colored Lithograph we will send you is a large 

tom ee that cach — obtains more semen a ae —-. i: vi aivers reproduction of the above engraving. Thisis an Actual 

make you more money than you can possibly make withoutits use, It also Cures an i i i . 

Prsvents Many Forms of Disease and is nbsolutely harmless even if taken into the it to the af tats Wheat alodiae: Phetanee” eet tik 


F iti “International Stock Food’’ 7 ~ ede : 2 
Raman system. Jn addition to the use of \tuternatzonal Stes making yous large is as natural as life. The size is 21 inches by 28 inches 














extra profit with your stock we offer $1000 in cash premiums as an incentive for you p % = . 5 
to give your stock a little extra care. “International Stock Food” is endorsed by and is free of advertising. Fine Picture For Framing. 
over Two Million Farmers who have been constant users for over fifteen years. 
The Editor of your “Farm Paper” will tell you. that wealways do exactly as we agree. 
BRL LAL OOOO OOOO OPPO RBE BP PD DPD’ PPP PPP PPHPZZL_IO¥X IOI 





Stock Food Factory in the World. | You have as good @ chance as anyone jn earning one or more of these We will be pleased to hear from you ®@” By Return Mail 


Tats Eagrs oe shenv our New spot cash premiums. They are much larger than any “‘State Fair’’ and will answer you promptly. Address your letter to 
| Faetory. offers aad the honor of obtaining one or more of these premiums will 


innea| 
Contains 18 Acres of Floor 8) much greater because your name will be published throughout the | 4 
We Also pve Tp ene Rede eee entire wertd. if zon cane any — — pap od be pleased nte rnationa toc 00 0. 
Canada, Con@Minta pee) to have you write us at any time. letters w e aaswered 
po mel dena ne promptly as we have 300 people in our office and 150 typewriters. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 




















